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JOAN AFTER FIVE HUNDRED YEARS » 


A MEDAL FOR 
ALMIRE DALIGAULD 

HERO OF 14 

A Thrilling Scene in the 
Harbour at Havre 

THE BOY WHO WAS PREPARED 

A medal has just been awarded to 
A In lire Daligauld, a French boy only 
14 years old, who well deserves to be 
honoureel as a hero, 

Let us go back to a day in September 
last year. It is the summer, holidays. 
In the fine harbour at Plavre, which 
spreads along the Normandy coast, a 
group of boys arc watching the loading 
and unloading of big ships. The boys 
are' constantly amazed at the huge 
amount of goods these great vessels 
carry about the world. 

A Cry of Distress 

A few children, perched on a sort of 
raft they have built, are on the look-out 
in great excitement and quite uncon¬ 
scious of their danger. 

Suddenly a cry of distress fills the place. 
The light craft lias turned upside down 
and the little company of boys has 
disappeared, to the horror of the few 
people who are standing by. 

One after the other swims to safety, 
and all are safe except Henry the. 
youngest, a little fellow of eight who is 
making desperate signs, calling out for 
help, then vanishing in a whirl. 

Daligaukl has seen the incident from 
the quay. He had counted‘the boys'as 
they swam back, and knows that there 
is one missing. . 

He plunges in. 

Tourists, sailors, porters, and workmen 
watch ■ the scene with emotion; They 
count the, seconds. A minute goes, a' 
little more than a minute, and Daligauld 
is still under the water,-.... 

Then, at last, he emerges, but alone-; , 
the current has been stronger, the child 
could not be found. 

Saved 

Daligauld takes time to breathe and 
down, he plunges again, A few ’more 
seconds pass by ; another minute goes. 
People tremble. 

Now the water is agitated once more ; 
Daligauld pushes before him, floating, 
the body,, of the little boy. • In an 
instant lie hoists him up on the bank, 
stretches him down, seizes his tongue, 
and patiently, by first-aid methods, 
struggles to revive him.' 

And his efforts arc not in vain. The 
child begins to open his eyes and 'to 
breathe! He is saved. His friend picks 
up his coat,' wraps his young' comrade 
in it, and hurries back to his home. 

And so Alin ire Daligauld has received 
a medal. It is said that true courage 
is the first of the virtues, • because; it 
gives the power of practising them all, 
and Aim ire DaligaukVs life promises to 
be 9 One erne.. 


A Made de a Llama 



A young visitor is here seen riding on the back of one of the llamas in the private zoo of 
Mr A. H. Wingfield at Ampthill in Bedfordshire, In its native home among the mountains 
of South America the Hama has been used from early times as a beast of burden. , 


FAME IN AN EGG 

THE IMMORTAL 
GREAT AUK 

One More Reappearance in the 
Auction Rooms 

THE EGG GREATER THAN 
THE BIRD 

The Great Auk’s greatness rests only 
on its Egg. All else is history. 

History did not treat the Great Auk 
well. It was a sea bird, in habit not un¬ 
like the penguin, which waddled harm., 
lessly on islands near Newfoundland and 
Iceland till in the course of time it was 
destroyed by greedy men. 1 . 

^ Its eggs remain to keep its memory 
green, and they have performed the task 
very well by going up steadily in price. 
There arc only 72. of them, and though 
it is certain that no more were laid after 
1844, when the bird became extinct, 
small numbers of them have made an 
unexpected appearance from time to 
time in the auction rooms. 

A Collection of Ten 

The Great Auk’s Egg sold by auction 
in London the other day for £260 was 
one of a collection of ten which was 
almost accidentally discovered in the 
museum of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons in T 861. Four years later it was 
sold for ^29 and then the price began 
to soar. 

In the earlier days of the boom a 
collector who bought several auk’s eggs 
is said to have broken all but one, so as 
to make that one more rare; but as 
the rarity became known new auk’s eggs, 
quite genuine, appeared on the market. 

In the closing years of the 19th century 
(the actual date being, we believe, 1897) 
a schoolboy who collected bird’s eggs 
bought for a few shillings two auk’s eggs 
at the sale of a house in Kent. One was 
cracked, but the pair fetched at auction 
about ^150. About the same time 
another auk’s egg which had belonged to 
a famous naturalist was sold for ^300. 

The Bird and the Bards 

At that price auk’s eggs have more or 
less remained, but most arc in museums 
or well-known collections.- It is rather an 
odd thing about collectors and their prices 
that a stuffed specimen of the Great Auk 
itself is less valuable than the egg. The 
egg, that is to say, is greater in value than 
the bird .which laid it. 

One which was rather damaged was 
sold thirty years ago for ^50. But a still 
odder thing is that the upper bone of 
a Great Auk’s wing was found some 
time afterwards in Florida, many hun¬ 
dreds of miles farther south -than.the 
bird was believed ever to travel. Who 
knows that on some little-sought island 
off the American continent a Great Auk 
may not be hopping still ? 

If not, theri it may be said of this 
immortal bird, as of some of our im¬ 
mortal bards, that fame came to it only 
after it,had passed away. . 
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EAST AND WEST 
IN AFRICA 

The Old King and the 
New Chiefs 

DEATH OF PREMPEH 

In Africa the old order changes, yield¬ 
ing place to new. 

Almost on the day when the news 
arrived in London of the death of Prero- 
pch of Ashanti ten Native Chiefs from 
Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda were 
conferring with a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee on closer union in East Africa. 

Prempeh was the ruler of Ashanti in 
those terrible old days when his capital 
Kumassi was made horrible with human 
sacrifice. He was dethroned by us and 
sent in exile to the Seychelles. 'When lie 
was permitted to return thirty years 
after he found Kumassi a clean, thriving 
and busy town and that his son had 
become,a missionary convert. 

Thus an-epoch closed in West Africa 
and a new one was begun in which the 
Native, educated and encouraged, lias 
become an industrious agriculturist. 

Hard Work and Sacrifice 

East Africa has Cast appreciative eyes 
at her brothers in the West and desires 
to emulate their progress and prosperity. 
For the realisation of this hope hard 
work and sacrifice arc needed, and the 
sacrifice will have to come, not from the 
Africans alone, but from the Europeans 
who have settled in their country. 

These Chiefs who have come to Eng¬ 
land to set out their views arc not simple 
natives who can be sent to sec football 
matches and the Zoo and then des¬ 
patched home filled with the wonders of 
the white man. They see kinemas and 
hear the wireless in their own villages. 

One is a judge, another treasurer of 
the native kingdom of the BUganda, 
There is a chief clerk to a British com¬ 
missioner, a well-to-do coffee-planter, a 
president of a local council, a policeman, 
and an orderly to a British general 
among them. Tliey arc men sage in 
counsel and in understanding. 

They came to London to listen and to 
see as well as to speak. With the deatli 
of Prempeh a dark chapter in the story 
of West Africa is ended. A chapter full 
of promise opens in the East. 

MEET ME AT THE 
NORTH POLE 
Up in the Sky and Under 
the Ice 

At the North Pole this year the im¬ 
possible may happen once more. 

A submarine directed by Sir Hubert 
Wilkins .may come up through a break 
in the ice-floes to find floating above it 
the great airship Graf Zeppelin. 

To some it might seem an act of mad¬ 
ness that a submarine should seek a 
way under the waters to the still mysteri¬ 
ous Pole. But Sir Hubert Wilkins is 
confident that it can do so. 

The plans of the Graf Zeppelin are 
not so fantastic. Amundsen and his 
companion Lincoln. Ellsworth sailed by 
airship over the Pole, Admiral Byrd 
crossed it by plane. The German airship 
will be piloted by the most experienced 
aeronauts in Europe. 

The airship’s designs arc not limited 
to the performance of a perilous feat. 
It is hoped to explore the frozen sea and 
its surroundings and to lay plans by 
which any future expeditions may be 
relieved or found if lost. Its 44 pas¬ 
sengers will include scientific, men and 
one woman. 

There is not much doubt of the Graf 
Zeppelin's ability to reach the Pole. 
The searching question is whether it 
will find the submarine there. If it does 
it will be the strangest rendezvous in 
, the history of exploration. 

What a thrill it will be if this summer 
the message comes over the wireless: 
“ Journeys end in explorers meeting.” 


THE GOOD P.M.G. 

A Tale of a Book 

SCHOOLBOYS AND THEIR 
LITTLE PLAN 

Dy a Hungary Correspondent 

About a year ago the C.N. told of the 
Hungarian schoolboys who had prepared 
an edition of an 18th-century manuscript 
play and saved enough money to publish 
it. Now follows the sequel. 

When the edition was printed the boys 
wanted to present copies to schools and 
libraries all over Hungary. As the copies 
were of considerable value they did not 
want to mail them unregistered, but the 
money to register nearly a thousand 
copies was more than they could manage. 

They decided to ask the Minister of 
Commerce, who is also Postmaster- 
General, if the copies could be sent post 
free. This seemed such a good idea that 
they promptly sat down and wrote a 
special dedication in one of the volumes 
acknowledging this act of courtesy, and 


The Chief Scout a 
Disappointed Man 

This letter from the Chief Scout, 
written from Johannesburg in the days 
before the Boy Scouts were thought of, 
has just been discovered among his 
papers by Mr J. A. Hammerton, who 
sends if to the C.N. 

We much regret that our friend B. P. 
has been disappointed in the world, but 
it must be some consolation that the 
world has not been disappointed in him. 

ear Mr Hammerton, 

You ask me what I would do 
if I were a young man again. 

If I had to begin all over again I 
don’t think I should materially 
change my course ; I should still 
try to carry out the same princi¬ 
ples of life as far as possible: 

Sink personal ambition , 
Beprepared to take stick place 
as duty directs, and' 

Be happy — - , 

for checrincss is next to Godliness 
where it helps others to carry their 
burdens. 

Personal ambition is so apt to 
give you cither a swelled head or 
a soured mind, according as it is 
fulfilled or foiled. I used once 
to have personal ambition; my 
ambition was to be an engine- 
driver; it was foiled, and I've- 
been a disappointed man ever 
since. R. S. Baden-Powell 


this volume they presented with their 
request to the Postmaster-General. 

The Minister was in a fix. Of course 
the plays could not be distributed as 
Government papers, yet there was that 
grateful dedication in the book before 
him. ,Ile must do something about it. 

And ho did. He put his hand in his 
pocket and brought out enough money 
to buy all the stamps they wanted ! 

13 ut we wonder if he has heard that 
the schoolboy plati lias now been 
adopted in many other Hungarian 
schools, where tlie top forms are bringing 
out several prose works of the 18 th 
century. That century marked a great 
development in Hungarian prose, but, 
owing to poor economic conditions, few 
books were published and much of the 
literature of that period is still in 
manuscript. , 

The Postmaster-General must feel 
nervous as lie examines the dedication 
of any new book presented to him* 


STUPIDITY STREET 
AT OLYMPIA 

The Prisoners in Their 
Cages 

AN IDEAL GONE WRONG 

We yield to none in our appreciation of such 
movements as the Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia, but we much regret to have this 
impression of one aspect of it sent to us by a 
visitor this year. 

- I went to the Ideal Home Exhibition, 
a seeker after ideals, though the home 
seems always just beyond my reach. 
As I turned away from houses to look 
at the lesser ideals that go toward the 
whole I came across the Living Picture 
Gallery, and realised at once how widely 
ideals vary. 

These living pictures were small 
compartments, about two feet by nine 
inches, with fronts resembling picture 
frames, and backs and sides painted to 
represent natural scenery. In each 
small, cramped space were birds and 
little animals. The cases were fitted with 
artificial light and contained, I .suppose, 
some air, but they looked hot and airless. 

Dreadful Pictures 

A clever idea, perhaps, but one with 
no beauty, no pity. All day long the 
pitiful prisoners stood exposed to the 
close gaze of the visitors, many of whom 
did not seem much impressed by the 
cleverness of the idea. " Poor little 
things,” I heard them say ; " they don't 
look happy, do they ? ” No, indeed, 
they did not. 

" All in a Row ” one picture was 
called. About a dozen waxbills huddled 
on a slender twig. In a row they had 
to be, for there was no other resting- 
place for them. Another, called Winter, 
showed a painted winter scene with two 
lovely tropical humming-birds, one on a 
slender branch, the other crouching 
on the ground, wretched. Poor little 
creatures of the sun 1 

One after the other came these dread¬ 
ful pictures. Was the suggestion that 
they would help to complete an ideal 
home ? Such unthinking stupidity would 
mar any home, and to one visitor at 
least it marred the whole of this great 
exhibition. Perhaps it may be possible, 
by calling attention to this cruelty, to 
avoid its repetition another year. 

MONARCHISTS AND MOBS 
Unhappy Days in Spain 

Recent happenings in Spain have 
clearly shown the hatred the Dictator¬ 
ship had implanted in the hearts of the 
people of that country. 

The Republican Government, lulled 
into false security by the . peaceful 
nature of the revolution that brought 
them suddenly into power, allowed a 
full measure of freedom to their oppo¬ 
nents in the preparations for the election 
due next month. 

A large group of monarchists began 
to organise party propaganda, supported 
by their newspaper. In their zeal the 
politicians flaunted the old royal flag in 
the streets of Madrid, and the newspaper 
boasted of the strong defences of its 
office against assault. These actions 
provoked the people of Madrid, who 
attacked the offices and were met with 
fire from a machine gun. . 

The mob next set to work to burn 
down convents and other buildings of 
the Jesuits and other religious Orders 
in Madrid, the Civil Guard being unable 
to prevent it, and the ordinary citizens 
looking quietly on. . 

Madrid and other places have been 
put under martial law and it is hoped 
that order will return. No Government 
can permit mob rule, and if the Cabinet, 
is. to remain in the saddle it must use 
1 strong measures against both monarcli- 
I ists and mobs , 


May SO, 1931 

WHISTLE OR NO 

Whistle? 

Silence on the French 
Railways 

From a Correspondent Sn France 

The campaign against noise has just 
moved a step forward. Railway en¬ 
gines will no longer whistle in France. 
We are reminded of a little talk on the 
subject in Switzerland some years ago. 

Having given an appointment to 
some friends in a certain train which 
we were to take together for an excur¬ 
sion we arrived first at the rendezvous, 
sat in the carriage, and waited, when 
the train suddenly departed without 
our noticing' it. The engine had not 
whistled As we expressed surprise 
aloud, someone said : “ But they never 
do whistle in our country.” 

" Were you in London, Brussels, 
Berlin, or New York,” said a Swiss in 
the carriage, "it would have been 
exactly the same, you know; engines 
do not whistle there. France is the 
only place where they do. And what 
is the use of whistles ? ” 

Dozens of Uses 

" Their use ? ” answered a French¬ 
man. " There arc dozens of uses. 
Whistles arc necessary to prevent men 
working on the rails from being killed, 
to warn travellers that they should not 
cross the rails at this or that time, to 
call the attention of the men along the 
line, and so on.” 

" And why would you prevent the 
engines from whistling ? ” began an¬ 
other. " It is their language; it is 
their way of expressing what they think, 
of saying that they arc ready, thirsty, 
hungry; that the gatekeeper's child is 
trespassing, that his mother is careless. 
They can say a hundred things in their 
whistles. If France is the only whistling 
country, other countries know nothing 
of the poetry of engines.” 

And thus continued the discussion. 
Now we shall see what happens in France, 
for French engines arc to follow the 
example of other countries. They will 
be mute before signals, mute at the 
start, mute at the arrival. -The new 
order will be Silence l 


THE POSTMAN AND HIS 
TROUSERS 

In future the postman's trousers are 
to have a crease down the middle. 

This reform has been urged by the 
postmen themselves, and is part of the 
scheme for making the appearance of the 
postman worthy of his calling. 

If admiration of the postman begins at 
his boots it will not end there. It will 
be extended to the right end' of him, 
which is his head, and which is to be 
adorned with a new peaked cap. 

It is the kind of cap which made Mr 
Brodriclc famous when lie was at the 
War Office, and before he became Lord 
Midleton. The Brodrick cap fitted to 
the military man was his title to remem¬ 
brance. 

With cap and trousers all complete, 
the postman will brighten our lives even 
more regularly than he docs now. Very 
smart he will be. • 


THINGS SAID 

The taste of the world is becoming 
as fickle as women’s fashions. 

Piince of Wales 

In Australia a law has been made, 
forbidding advertisements visible from 
a highway. Mr Clough Williams-Ellis 

You can map out the path of a star 
but you cannot foretell the conduct of 
a child. / Mr Stanley Baldwin 

If a football match is advertised to 
start at 3.30 it does not start at 3.29 or 
3.31 ; it starts at 3.30. 

Sir Frederick Wall* of the F.A. 
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The skipping race • Monkeys of Gibraltar • A very old reptile 




All Sails Set—The model yacht looks quite big beside its Running and Skipping—A race for girls with skipping ropes On the Isis—Some of the Oxford rowing men who havo been 

owner, a little sailor of Paris, who is preparing to launch it was one of the events in a sports meeting whioh was held practising for the bumping races in Eights Week are hero 

on the pond In the Tuileries Gardens, recently in Battersea Park, London. seen leaving the landing-stage for n spin on the river. 




As Merry as the Day Is Long—-It would be hard to find a bettor picturo of care-free happiness than this one showing a party of girla walking arm-in-arm through Epping Forest. 



Europoan Monkeys—Gibraltar is tho home of the only wild apes in Europe. They pro- The Records of the Rocks—A remarkably complete fossil of a plesiosaurus (a Qreok name 

bably form a link with the days when dry land connected Africa with Europe, and are now meaning lizard-like) has been found in the rocks at Harbury, near Leamington. This queer 

protected by the Government. A lady la here seen making friends with some of them. reptile, which was swimming in the seas when the Earth was young, had four big paddies. 
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STILL ANOTHER 
CATHEDRAL 

THE BIGGEST IN THE 
WORLD 

Remarkable Energy in the " 
Great City of the North 

SIR EDWIN LUTYENS CROWNING 
HIS LABOURS 

That amazing city of Liverpool is to 
tlic tore again with another cathedral. 

Not content with having' tunnelled 
the Mersey and set a new university 
on its feet and half-built the greatest 
cathedral since the days of Michael 
Angelo, all within the last half century, 
Liverpool must start another cathedral, 

# for the Roman Catholics of the North. 

And this is not just a cathedral; it 
is to be the biggest in the world. For a 
moment, hearing that, wc might feel 
dismayed, for mere size is not greatness. 
But as Sir Edyrin Lutyens is handling 
this enormous mass we need have no 
fear. There can never be too many 
cathedrals built by Sir Edwin Lutyens 
and Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Wonderful Organisation 

The C.N. is watching with much 
interest the building of Sir Gilbert 
Scott's cathedral, and now will have to 
keep an eye on the new one—to be 
called the Metropolitan. For that matter 
no one will be able to ignore it, as it is 
starting with a great campaign of pub¬ 
licity and wonderful organisation. All 
oyer Liverpool there are already little 
money-boxes to be seen, made on a 
model of the Metropolitan Cathedral, 
and all over England a most interesting 
film is to be shown explaining its scope, 
dimensions, style, the ’ site chosen, 
and showing other cathedrals of the 
world in comparison. ' 

Before the first pickaxe struck the 
first blow for the foundations booths 
were set up and arrangements made to 
show visitors what there was to be seen 
at a small fee. 

Three Million Pounds 

So long ago as Queen Elizabeth’s day 
Archbishop Parker remarked that a lot 
of little things in time will fill a tub ; 
doubtless in time a lot of these small 
sums will fill a money-bag. This largest 
cathedral in the world is going to cost 
three million pounds. If, as the French 
say,-it is the first step that matters the 
Metropolitan Cathedral has begun well. 

Architecturally it is going to be a 
haunting blend of old and new. East 
and West. One is reminded of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, St Sophia in Constantinople, 
and the new Government buildings at 
Delhi; there arc to be little minarets that 
seem something akin .to Wren’s stepped 
open towers in London. But the great 
dome that is to bring the ancient East to 
a Liverpool hillside is to be of stainless 
steel, linking up Byzantium with today. 
One cannot help thinking how the 
builders of St Sophia, with their love 
of rich glitter, mosaic, and gold, would 
have rejoiced in this modem splendour. 

The Great Dome 

A dome the size of that planned for 
the Metropolitan Cathedral must show 
itself in any case ; when the Sun‘shines 
on Liverpool it will be seen from afar; 
a companion sight to the gireat central 
tower of Sir Gilbert Scott’s cathedral. 

The plan is a Latin cross, with the 
great dome rising over the intersection 
of the arms. The entrances will be lofty, 
round arched, and very deep, so that 
great shadows will add weight to the 
shape. It is perhaps the enormous, 
lofty round arch in the centre of the 
west end, with two smaller ones flanking 


WHAT OF IRON 
AND STEEL? 

THE INDUSTRY MUST BE 
SAVED 

Only One in Five of Our 
Furnaces Now Working 

200,000 PEOPLE CONCERNED 

The position of the British iron and 
steel industry has become so serious 
that the Government is actively con¬ 
cerned in investigating its problems., 

The trade itself demands to be safe¬ 
guarded from foreign competition, point¬ 
ing out that of the 400 blast furnaces 
only about 80 arc, in operation, while 
we are importing over two million tons 
of iron and steel a year. 

Much more than iron and steel is 
concerned in the matter, because coal 
miners, iron ore miners, and limestone 
miners, as well as railway workers and 
others, are also thrown out of work 
when our iron and £tccl works shut down. 

The latest news is that another 
, important iron and steel works in 
Wales lias dismissed all its workpeople. 

Unfair Competition. 

It is urged that it is necessary for the 
industry to reorganise itself on the most 
modern lines. To this the ironmasters 
reply that they are doing their best, but 
that they cannot finance extensive 
changes while they arc lialf-ruinecl by 
unfair competition. 

They say that iron and steel are being 
sold here by the producers of Germany, 
Belgium, and France at prices much 
lower than those charged in the coun¬ 
tries where they are produced. To give 
an example, Germany has been recently 
selling steel joists in England at ^3 14s 
a ton, whereas in Germany they are sold 
at £6 10s a ton. 

The British producers plead that this 
kind of trade makes it difficult or 
impossible for them to carry on, and 
that what is happening is that in a time 
of bad trade Britain is being used, as a 
place in which to get rid of surplus stocks. 

All-Important to the Nation 

The industry is of national importance. 
It is basic, because it is fundamentally 
attached to the natural resources of the 
country. It is mainly based upon coal 
and iron ore. 

In normal times it employs an army 
of workpeople. In the latest returns the 
number of iron and steel workers shown 
to be out of employment is no less 
than 90,000, but in addition there arc 
all the workers really engaged in the 
iron trade who supply it with coal and 
ore and limestone, or who carry these 
various products upon the railway. 

It may be that, taking everything into 
account, the employment 01 no fewer 
than 200,000 people is concerned in the 
matter; these are not average work¬ 
people, because they consist entirely of 
men, a large proportion of whom arc 
heads of families. It is therefore no 
small part of the nation which is directly 
interested in the matter, while, of 
course, everybody has a considerable 
indirect interest. 


Continued from the previous column 
it, that will give the cathedral its tremen¬ 
dous new air. It is to be 670 feet long. 
The great dome will be 473 feet high 
and 168 feet in diameter. 

Some of the finest ai*chitecturc of this 
generation at home and abroad has 
been designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
The Metropolitan Cathedral will bo 
the crown of his labours. The site is an 
area on Brownlow Hill, formerly the 
ground of a workhouse and hospital for 
the poor. 

It is idle to estimate the years that 
must pass before that glittering dome 
rises above the grey city, but for the 
architect and the great community 
who are . toiling for the cathedral it is 
enough today that the work should have 
been so splendidly begun. 


G.V1NG AWAY THE 
CARNEGIE MILLIONS 

How It Is Being Done 
BOOKS AND PLAYING FIELDS 

Andrew Carnegie was one of the self¬ 
helpers of the world, and the millions 
he left to it are generously administered 
by the Carnegie Trust on the principle 
of helping those who help themselves. 

The money he left for libraries goes 
to those-local authorities who will bring 
their libraries up to date by adding 
literature which is both good and new. 
The happy result has been that through¬ 
out the United Kingdom libraries which 
were stagnant have revived, and there 
has been a remarkable increase in the 
demand for good books, particularly 
those which are not novels, by the grow¬ 
ing number of readers. 

Multiplied Tenfold 

In five years the number, of books 
issued to readers at the libraries in the 
small boroughs as well as the counties 
has multiplied tenfold. At the County 
Libraries alone the books given out have 
risen from 2,000,000 a year to 20,000,000. 

The playing fields have been en¬ 
larged on the same principle. The Trust 
adds its donation where the National 
Playing Fields Association has found the 
field and wants something extra to 
secure it; or it makes a grant for laying- 
out the Play Centre for young children. 
Some 5000 acres have thus been added 
for the play of those who most need it. 

Helping the Good Play 

Another kind of play is helped by 
Andrew Carnegie’s trustees. It is the 
good play which is presented at the Old 
Vic or the new Sadler's Wells. The prin¬ 
cipal grants were made to these two 
Houses where, as those who approved 
them hope, the great aim may be 
achieved of helping those who cannot 
afford ordinary theatre prices to have 
access to far from ordinary perform¬ 
ances at a very moderate cost. 

This is not all the Carnegie benefaction 
does, or has done. It has helped village 
halls and Social Service Settlements. 
It has given a hand, with a gift in it, to 
the education of the grown-up working¬ 
men and women; and it will continue 
all these grants, which amount to a total 
of nearly ^120,000 a year, while keeping 
a margin for new developments in the 
future. The developments, like the 
Trust itself, will be those that help to 
make a better and brighter Homeland 
for our people. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF 
FRANCE 

The Future of M. Briancl 

To everybody's surprise M. Briand 
has not become President of France. 

The President is elected by the 
senators and deputies voting as one 
chamber called the National Assembly 
and meeting at Versailles. The success¬ 
ful candidate must be elected by a clear 
majority of all votes cast, and this often 
means that two or more ballots have to 
be taken. 

M. Paul Doumcr, President of the 
Senate, obtained 41 more votes than 
M.* Briand in the first ballot, and M. 
Briand withdrew from the contest. 

M. Briand has been 16 times Foreign 
Minister and 11 times Prime Minister of 
Franco, and must have felt disappointed 
that the highest honour in France was 
not to be his. 

The world, however, will be glad of 
his failure, as he will be free to carry on 
his active work for the peace of Europe 
unfettered by the impartial attitude that 
a President must assume in France. 

M. Paul Doumcr is a man who has 
won his way to the highest post in France 
by hard work. He is the son of a navvy, 
was for six years Governor-General of 
French Indo-China, and has presided 
over ‘the Senate for four years. 


HIT 

OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 

From the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf By Train 

OLD CITY’S NEW PLACE 
ON THE MAP 

By a Correspondent in Bagdad 

Very few Europeans or Americans 
reach the ancient town of PI it, for it is ’ 
far from the beaten track. Yet in live ' 
years it will be one of the principal 
stations on the through railway line 
from the Mediterranean to Bagdad and 
the Persian Gulf. 

As.it is today Hit is squalid in the 
extreme, though it has centuries of 
history behind it, liaving been one of 
the centres of the great Iiittitc nation 
and the chief. source of the bitumen 
with which the streets of Babylon were , 
laid and with which it is probable that 
Noah protected his Ark. The boats in 
the Euphrates at Hit today are still ; 
lined within and without with this : 
bitumen, which is necessary because : 
they arc often only of straw matting . 
or skins stretched on a wooden frame. 
Healing Springs 

Over the whole town hangs an odour 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, not a pleasant 
smell, as any schoolboy knows. The ! 
reason for it is that in addition to the ! 
hot and cold bitumen springs there are : 
sulphur springs far-famed for their : 
healing properties. Bedouins bring their » 
sick camels and horses for miles across : 
the desert to take the waters at Hit. 

The main street is less than two yards i 
wide, so that when donkeys come past 
laden with firewood or bulging panniers ] 
one has to squeeze into a doorway or 
make oneself as thin as possible against 
a not over-clean wall. Narrow sewage 
gutters run down the. streets and, as 
Mark Twain once said of Naples, it is 
good that the streets arc not wider, 
for as it is they hold as much smell as 
the people can stand, and if they were 
wider they would hold more and the 
people would die. 

While the nose is assailed by these 
odours the cars become conscious of an 
incessant creaking. Tracking the sound 
down one of the side-alleys leading to 
the Euphrates one sees a scries of 
strange structures jutting out into the 
stream. On piers of ancient masonry 
are erected huge wheels which might 
have been designed by a caricature 
artist. They are made of branches of 
trees and odd bits of wood, tied and 
wired and nailed together. The flow of 
the river turns them like a mill-wheel, 
and they raise water in scoops from the 
river level to the top of the pier, which 
acts as a channel to tip the w T atcr in. 
By this means water is obtained for the 
1 cultivated gardens in the neighbourhood. 

Great Signs of Progress 

These water-wheels arc one of the 
earliest known methods of irrigation 
and have been in use on the Euphrates 
for countless centuries. But there are 
great signs of progress in Hit. The 
Iraq Government has provided a fine 
school, and next door to it is the head¬ 
quarters of a small force of smart 
constables, who have done much in 
spreading that appreciation of cleanli¬ 
ness and neatness which seems so 
entirely lacking in the older folk. 

When the railway from the Mediter¬ 
ra ncah to Bagdad has crossed the river 
at Hit it will be possible to develop the 
natural wealth of this district, which has 
lain wasted through 400 years of 
Turkish rule. See World Map 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

. Cassia ...... Kash-ah 

Poinciana , . . Poyn-se-ay-na 

Sagittarius . . . Saj-it-tay-reuis 

Seychelles ..... Say-she! 
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THOSE PLUS FOURS 
What Can Be Done ? 

We venture to enter a word of protest 
in regard to the truly terrible matter of 
what are called Plus Fours. 

These ridiculous garments, looking 
like two jellybags with sticks poking otit 
of their ends, have reached a stage at 
which they become an affliction to the 
public eye. At first they were all made 
to measure and even then were bad 
enough ; now they have passed into the 
stage of ready-made, or reach-me-down, 
or rcady-for-scrvice, with the conse¬ 
quence that appalling sights arc seen in 
country districts. 

Worse still, they have invaded the 
suburbs, and arc even seen in city streets, 
where they were never meant to be. The 
final outrage is to take them abroad and 
exhibit them in picture galleries and 
other beautiful buildings to make 
foreigners think we have no taste at all. 

Can nothing be done to stop this 
spectacle of Englishmen going about like 
circus men or clowns ? We have much 
to thank golf for. If it wastes our time 
it saves our landscape often, and we arc 
truly grateful. But no good that golf 
can do can justify the comic scene of a 
serious man in Plus Fours. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest 

A suit of armour . . . . . £3780 

A white marble Cupid . . . £3200 

Bust of Diderot ..... £3200 
Sheet of Watteau drawings . 1 £1550 

Pair of candelabra . . , . £i 500 

Della Robbia plaque . . : . £780 

An old Chinese plate .... £780 
Sheraton writing-table ... £680 
18 th-century gilt bronze clock . £500 
A Chinese vas: . ... . £420 

Great Auk’s egg. £260 

Egyptian ?*old ring « , . . £88 


THE WEEVIL HELPS 
THE CAR 

Power From the Cornfield 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. 

The maize which is spoiled by weevils 
is now to be made to supplement our 
motor spirit. The maize-growers of 
South Africa will shortly be distilling 
spirit from their inferior grades of corn, 
including maize which has become damp 
or spoiled by the weevil, and a central 
establishment is to be set up at Johan¬ 
nesburg for this purpose. 

The immense supplies of petroleum 
spirit from existing oilfields have made 
us forget the importance of motor fuel 
derived from distilling corn, grass, 
weeds, and even poppies, but motor 
alcohol is a most important commodity, 
and is being produced in many parts of 
Europe on quite a large scale. 

RAILWAY RECORDS 
British Lines Lead 

How many people know that the 
world’s longest daily non-stop railway 
run is that made by the Flying Scotsman 
between Edinburgh and King’s Cross, 
a distance of 393 miles ? 

The British railways also hold the 
highest railway speed record. This was 
just over 102 miles an hour, between 
Paddington and Plymouth in 1904. 

The fastest start-to-stop daily railway 
run in the world is between Paddington 
and Swindon, which is 77 miles in 70 
minutes, over 66 miles an hour. 

As for safety, only one passenger lost 
his life on a British railway last year by 
train accident, although the number of 
passenger journeys made was no less 
than 1700 millions ! 

We shall look for a lot of new railway 
records- now that the British railways 
arc to be entirely electrified. 


24 HOURS ON END 
A Reform We Should Like 
to See 

It is very hard to find an excuse for 
not having a 24-hour clock. It is so 
reasonable. We hope the proposal will 
be carried out. 

Why, having gone on contentedly till 
12 o’clock midday, should we not proceed 
to 13 o’clock in the afternoon ? Why 
begin again at 1 o’clock half-way through 
the day ? 

The only reason anyone can urge is 
that we are used to the old way and do 
not sec wliat we should gain by not 
leaving well alone. 

Strange as it may appear, it is easier 
for some people .to count up to 12 and 
know where they are than to reckon up 
to 24. It is a relic- of our primitive 
ancestors, who were many centuries in 
learning to count at all. 

If we oiice became used to it we might 
like it as much as Summer Time; and 
it would simplify railway time-tables. 
It would make a lot of work for the clock 
and watchmakers. 


FLOODLIGHTING BIG BEN 

Among the many buildings that are to 
be floodlighted in London during the 
Illumination Congress next September 
is the Westminster clock tower, and this 
is causing a good deal of thought to the 
engineers who have it in hand. 

The belfry is set well back above the 
clock face, and the light from powerful 
lamps which had been arranged on 
Speaker’s Green was found to throw deep 
shadows on the arches of the colonnade. 
All kinds of devices were adopted, one of 
them being to throw coloured light on 
the clock face, so that the brightness of 
the surrounding stonework would not 
spoil its visibility. 

• Only a small amount of light has been 
used in these experiments. When the 
time comes enough light will be thrown 
upon Big Ben to make it visible at night 
for miles around. 


THE RIGHT WAY WITH 
BEGGARS 

Portugal to Get Rid of Them 

Lisbon is to make an effort to hide 
its beggars. 

A decree has been published by the 
Portuguese Government to abolish beg¬ 
ging, which is easier said than done. 
The poor we have always with us, and 
nowhere is this more apparent than in 
some parts of Portugal and Spain. 

In many towns and some villages of 
Spain there arc notices at the entrances 
and gates which always puzzle the 
traveller, but which on inquiry prove 
to be notices prohibiting begging. The 
traveller may observe them. The 
beggars never do. 

Begging is indeed a traditional and 
time-honoured profession in the Penin¬ 
sula. Children begin young at it, and 
if unsuccessful will sometimes throw 
stones when at a safe distance. 

An experience of our own near Cadiz 
may not be out of place. A very impor¬ 
tunate beggar, having been repulsed 
by several of the party, said at last, 
pathetically, ” Go away.” They were 
the only English words he knew; he had 
learned them from hearing them so often. 

If Portugal can prevent beggars by Act 
of Parliament it will be a triumph for 
Republican Government. 

• Some other of the decrees are so far- 
reaching as to be almost Utopian. The 
able-bodied beggar will be employed 
without pay on public works. If unable 
to work he will be taken care of; if a 
rogue he will be sent to the colonies. 


A FEW MORE FRENCH 

The French record with great pleasure 
that last year there was a slight increase 
in the birth-rate. 

In 1929 the deaths exceeded the births 
by over 12,000. In 1930 there was an 
excess of births over deaths of nearly 
100,000. This was due partly to an 
increase in births, but mainly to a con¬ 
siderable decrease in deaths. 
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_ Joan 

Qn May 30, 1431, a girl was 
^ burned to death at Rouen. 
She was one of the most mar¬ 
vellous figures who ever appeared 
in the history of any people. 

Looking back now on* the 
tremendous event of her life 
we. see it as one of the miracles 
of Time. There was given to that 
simple girl the vision of a saint, 
the burning love of a patriot, 
the courage of a soldier. She 
offered her gifts to France, and 
France paid her with martyrdom. 
* She emerged on the history 
of her day like a bright light 
rising in darkness. This peasant 
girl had in her that spark which 
was destined to make radiant the 
whole field of France. She was 
too wonderful to be understood. 
No one understood her save God. 

She wandered about with her 
flocks, and, listening to God, she 
heard the spiritual voices crying 
to her to save France. Her 
simple faith and her common 
sense told her what should be 
done if France was to be saved. 
She had the brilliant common 
sense for which all politicians 
should pray. Everything was in 
dark disorder ; the country she 
passionately loved was ready to 
be crushed if someone did notact. 
Save France, said the voices ; 
Daughter of God , save France. 

She went to the miserable 
Dauphin. She gave him faith, she 
gave him courage ; she led his 
soldiers into battle. Eighteen- 
year-old Joan in white armour 
was Field-Marshal of France. No 
one could resist her. She raised 
sieges and led battles. She saw 
the Dauphin crowned at Rheims. 
She saved France. 

Then she wanted to go home, 
for her work was done. She 
wanted to go back to her flocks 
and her spinning-wheel and her 
peasant life. They would not let 
her. One day they dragged her 
from her horse and flung her 
into prison. They chained up 
the deliverer of France in a cage. 
For months she was tortured 
with questions, worn down. Her 
countrymen betrayed her to the 
English Arnty. All they could do 
for this girl who was the gift of 
God was to try her for witch¬ 
craft, and hand her over to be 
burned at the stake. 

Now they have called her a 
saint. Her statues rise glorious 
on the fields where .she fought 
and was betrayed. All over 
Christendom candles , are burning 
at the altars of Saint Joan. 

She was a saint all the time. 
There is nothing we can say, we 
who burned her at the stake, 
except that every Englishman 
alive is ashamed of that crime 
five hundred years ago. But 
we can open our eyes lest other 
saints should by our blind¬ 
ness be betrayed, good thoughts 
crushed by evil, the light of some 
beautiful vision put out. 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW) 


A Prime Minister and His Boy 

We have been reading, in a book 
about to be published, that Lord 
Salisbury, one of the Prime Ministers 
of the Victorian Era, was always 
dignified and courteous to his children, 
his manners to them being described as 
“ unfailingly polished.” 

One boy in his teens murmured 
reflectively “’My father always treats 
me as if I were an ambassador, and 
I do like it.” 

But it is only fair to add that Lord 
Salisbury's wife said of him : “ He 
may bc'able to govern the country, but 
he is quite unfit to be left in charge 
of his children.” 

» 

America’s Great Chance 
7 iie American Government has 250 
million bushels of wheat which it 
does not want and which it has bought 
from American, farmers to relieve 
them of their great difficulties. . 

At the same time there arc tens of 
millions of people in China who are 
cither starving or near to starvation. 

Here is an opportunity for America 
at once to do a most genfcrous thing 
and to relieve herself and the world 
at large of a great difficulty. Let the 
American Government sell her wheat to 
China on liberal credit , to be paid for 
when poor China can find the money. 

Let America take the risk, for it is 
worth taking. Rid of her great store 
of unwanted corn America would im¬ 
mediately revive her farming interest 
and the entire wheat market of the 
world. Never had a nation a greater 
opportunity to do the world a signal 
economic .service while helping herself. 
© 

Lost in the Stars 

can we do for one another ? 
The answer is difficult. A casual 
remark in conversation has often 
altered a life. 

The other day some men were 
discussing another. None of them 
liked him ; he was mean, avaricious, 
and, to crown ail, he was a bore. But 
one said, reverently, “ Yet I shall 
always be grateful to him.” 

“ Now, why ? ” asked the others. 

“ I will tell you. As boys we were 
in Germany together, up in the 
mountains on a winter holiday. I had 
always been interested in the stars, 
but had never had anybody to explain 
them to me. Donald took me out one 
frosty night and showed me Mars and 
Jupiter. Ever since, when they arc to 
be seen, I identify them; the sky is 
my friend, and the memory of Donald's 
faults vanishes as I look at the stars 
he taught me to love.” 

© 

The Robin’s Song 

Summer is nigh. 

How do I know ? 

Why, this very day 
A robin sat on a tilting spray 
And merrily sang a song of May. 


Why Not a New University ? 

A strange thing exists in our strange 
times, the fact that there are dozens 
of accomplished English maidens 
anxious to go to College but unable to 
get to Oxford or Cambridge, as these 
universities do not permit more than a 
certain number of girls to enter. 

There are clever teachers ready to 
teach these students. Then why not 
a new University City, for women 
only, to be made famous and renowned 
all over the world—in a town already 
old and mellow, say Chester ? There 
is a great opportunity for some philan¬ 
thropist, and we should like to tell some 
large-hearted rich woman about it. 

TiprCat 

J^ord Bkaverbrook and the British 
Israelites are against the League of 
Nations. Wc can only hope that the 54 
nations belonging to the League will sur¬ 
vive the blow. 

0 

AL'Vny fashionable dressmakers work 
under assumed names. Yet all 
follow the same calling. 

0 

Qur Astronomical Optimist tells us 
that Prosperity Corner can just 
be seen through 
a very big tele¬ 
scope. 

0 

What we want 
is an inven¬ 
tor who will give 
us a collar that 
can be used 
after going to 
the laundry. 

□ 

gEVitRAL bar¬ 
bers have pro¬ 
duced a play. 
Did they cut 
some of tlieacts? 
0 

Once you lose 
. your temper 
nothing goes right. And often you have 
nothing left. 

0 

AJoney, says a financier, means trouble. 
The kind of trouble we all like to take. 
0 

J3^nknotes should be made fireproof, 
says a lawyer. Then they couldn’t 
bum a hole in your pocket. 

0 

The business man who said Life is 
what we make it probably meant 
it is wliat we make out of it. 

0 

JTven plants need a holiday, says a 
botanist. Do they go into fresh 
diggings ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
7™ Forestry Commission is to plant 
28,000 acres with trees this year. 
7 iiere have been 40,000 new Girl 
Guides in this country in twelve 
months. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Could we not stop fiction for ten years ? 
Would it not be better , instead of feed - 
ing the imagination of the i&orld with the 
imagination of a few writers , to feed it 
with facts ? 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If the beaches 
will be shingled 
this year 


The Cherry Tree 

One of the. loveliest sights in England 
in the last few weeks has been the cherry 
orchards of Kent, miles deep with white 
blossom. In the Thames marshes the scene 
has been magnificent, with the Sun shining 
on the treetops like an ocean of white foam. 

Tn a town’s heart I passed beside 
1 A wall where green things grew, 
And there a cherry tree stood up, 
White snow against far blue. 

Laden with heads of foaming 
bloom 

Ten thousand thousand strong, 
It drifted like a summer cloud 
Above a heedless throng. 

A throng that, borne as on a 
tide 

A-down the clamorous street, 
Cared not that rooted in their soil 
There sprang a thing so sweet. 

guT here and there a man 
would pause 

From trafficking and mart, 
Aware that beauty suddenly 
Was tearing at his heart; 


Qr would some tired woman 
there 

Turn from her merchandise 
Up to that quiet loveliness 
With glad and praising eyes. 

7 h ougii most, with faces un¬ 
aware 

Passed by in herded ranks. . . ; 
Ah 1 is it still that nine forget, 
And but the tenth gives thanks ? 

Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Greeting 

^ travelling correspondent lias 
been noting the forms of friendly 
greeting she has found about the world. 

In England country people, if they 
speak as they pass, have only Good- 
Morning or Good-Evening. In the 
lovely Tirolese valley a peasant will 
never pass a stranger without God 
greet you . The Germans and Austrians 
in the shops greet you with a greeting 
meaning Kiss the hand. Motoring in 
the United States at the entrance to 
most small towns or villages one is 
greeted by the word Welcome on a 
board standing back from the road, 
and as one leaves the words are Come 
again. In one place our correspondent 
saw We are glad you came: Come again. 
Before the terrible Russian revolu¬ 


tion the Easter morning greeting in the 
streets of Russian towns from passer¬ 
by to passcr-by was Christ is risen. 

Thinking of all this in the bus our 
correspondent wanted to say our 
English Goodbye {God be with you) to 
the conductor, but (perhaps because 
she is English) she did not. 

© 

He Cares for You 

God who made the Earth, 

The air, the sky. the sea. 

Who gave the light its birth, 
Careth for me. 

God who made the grass, 

The flower, the fruit, the trees, 
The day and night to pass, 

Careth for me. 

God who made the Sun, 

The Moon, the stars, is He 
Who when life’s clouds come on, 
Careth for me. Sarnh Betts 
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A SPRING FOR THE SUMMER 


H ail, welcome spring! cried the 
folks of Bonnelicre the other day, 
a little late it would seem, for summer 
was nearly on them. 

But the people of this little French 
village had not just awakened from a 
long winter sleep and sighted the green 
leaves and the sunny sky. 

Their joyous greeting was addressed 
to a new water supply. 

Up till then they were never quite sure 
when they would come down to their 
last drop of water, but suddenly, to their 
great joy, a new spring started flowing. 


The first day the water rose higher and 
higher in the street, and ground-floor 
dwellers were compelled to take refuge 
upstairs. 

, But nobody minded ; if all their furni¬ 
ture had started to float down the 
street they would still have cheered, for 
no longer need they dread the dry days 
of summer. 

This wonderful new spring was the 
most welcome visitor ever seen in their 
street, and if it liked to go into their 
houses they did not mind. Hail, wel¬ 
come spring ! 


How a ship Vanished 



Aftor the storm 


These pictures illustrate in a striking way the destructive power of an angry sea. The 
first one shows the motor-ship Malabar, which ran on the rocks at Sydney during a fog. 
Below we sec all that was left of the ship a few days later, after a storm had broken her up. 


THE OLD CLOCK 
OF SALISBURY 

WORKING AGAIN 
Romantic Story of England’s 
Oldest Timekeeper 

HOURS AND CENTURIES 

The ancient clock of Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral, said to be the oldest in England, 
has been cleaned and put together 
again. It is a romantic story. 

This clock was set in its place about 
1386—a queer piece of mechanism, all 
of hand-wrought iron without a face, 
and striking only the hours. Its first 
position was in a lofty bell tower that 
was built in the Close standing apart 
from the cathedral about 1258. This 
tower survived the changes of over 
500 years Lind was pulled down by that 
misguided man James Wyatt, who 
** restored ” the cathedral toward the 
end of the 18th century, destroying 
some lovely cliapcls and porches. 

A Forgotten Treasure 

The ancient clock was then set up in 
the cathedral tower and went on strik¬ 
ing the hours until 1884. A new clock 
was then put in the cathedral, and no 
one bothered to wind up the old one. 
In time it was forgotten. One of the 
treasures of England was there, lost. 

Some little time ago it came to the 
notice of a man learned in ancient clock¬ 
making. The old rusty iron thing was 
taken down and renovated, and now it 
is set up in the cathedral itself for all 
to see. It lias been examined by many 
experts and much talked about, and now 
the famous clocks of Exeter and Wells, 
Wimborne Minster, and Ottcry St Mary, 
which were supposed to be the oldest 
survivors of medieval clocks in England, 
will have to look to their laurels. The 
experts say that the* renowned clocks 
at Rouen and Dijon arc its seniors by a 
few years, but the Salisbury clock is the 
oldest known in England. 

The Cathedra! Builders 

We cannot help feeling that that is as 
it should be, for Salisbury Cathedral is 
very dear. It is the finest example wc 
possess of what builders could do in the 
peerless Early English style of church 
building, and in achievement, for the 
whole cathedral was set up in forty 
years—the foundations of the Lady 
Chapel begun in 1220 and the cathedral 
dedicated in 1260. That is something 
for Liverpool to think about. 

Soon after the cloister and chapter 
house were added (ten years later) the 
bishop began to want a clock. They 
had one in St Paul’s, and a clock- 
keeper to look after it. There were 
clocks in Westminster and Canterbury 
about 1290, So far back as the nth 
century clocks of a primitive kind, 
worked either by water or weight, had 
been in use in most of the monasteries 
of Europe. By the first half of the 
14th century the principal cathedrals 
in England had clocks, and Richard of 
Wallingford, the blacksmith's son who 
became Abbot of St Albans, had finished 
his famous astronomical clock. 

The Glastonbury Clock 

In the end Salisbury got hors, and the 
cathedral now has the comfort of'having 
the clock at home and not in South 
Kensington Museum, where the famous 
Glastonbury clock is. This, having been 
removed in the 16th century from 
Glastonbury to Wells, is known as the 
Wells clock, and it is interesting to note 
that experts find the parts of the 
Salisbury and Wells clocks very much 
alike, for that means that the man who 
made the Salisbury clock may have been 
acquainted with the renowned Glaston¬ 
bury monk, Peter Light foot, who made 
the Glastonbury clock. 

It is odd to think of these ancient me¬ 
chanisms dividing up the days and nights 
in the centuries, calling men from the 
fields to prayer and to wo tic. And it 
is pleasant to think of the tranquil lives 
governed by clocks which struck the hour 
only and left the minutes to themselves. 


TEA REDUCED 
The Price Mystery 

Wc arc glad to record that since we 
last referred to the subject the price of 
tea has been reduced in some of the great 
stores by 2d a pound. 

This reduction was very much overdue, 
but wc cannot accept the 2d as a com¬ 
plete solution of the mystery of tea 
prices. The fall in the price of tea since 
this time last year has been very much 
more than 2d a pound, and it still seems 
that a further reduction is called for. 

Wc still should like to know what 
becomes of all the Java and Sumatra 
tea brought to this country in enormous 
quantities and sold at the auctions at 
7d and 8d a pound. Is this blended with 
a proportion of Indian tea ? Has not the 
time come when Parliament should enact 
that the origin of an article like tea 
should be described with accuracy ? 


QUIETER CHARABANCS 
Bottle-Throwers Beware 

We rejoice that the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port has made stern regulations with 
regard to the misuse of motor-coaches. 

We arc getting on when it is declared 
that charabanc passengers are no longer 
to be allowed to throw bottles or any 
other articles into the roadway, or to 
throw out money for children to 
scramble for. These are both wickedly 
dangerous things. 

The use of noisy instruments is pro¬ 
hibited, and regulations set out that if 
singing is indulged in it must not be so 
excessively loud as to annoy the public. 
The trailing of balloons and streamers is 
also banned, and riotous and disorderly 
conduct is discouraged. 

If necessary the driver or conductor, 
or a policeman, may remove any pas¬ 
senger who is a nuisance. ■ . 
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THE DOUBTING LADIES 
AT THE ZOO 

WHAT THE EMIR OF 
KATSENA TOLD THEM 
Strange Story of the Peacock’s 
Gorgeous Tail 

A PRESENT FOR NIGERIA 

However backward a Spring wc may 
have had, the peacocks at the Zoo arc 
lovely as ever, proud as ever, and 
certainly have been kept in good voice 
calling up the rain. 

Someone seeing them and thinking 
what a gorgeous specimen they are of 
Nature’s handiwork has remembered 
the visit of the Emir of Katsena some 
little time ago, and how astonished he 
was at the peacocks. 

It seems that the day the Emir called 
at the Zoo the peacocks were having a 
competition in tail-spreading, and they 
marched up and down in splendour 
before this man from Nigeria. 

, He was almost as taken aback as the 
famous old lady who sat down suddenly 
in the giraffe house, staring at the 
tallest giraffe, and said “I do not 
believe it.” The' Emir was not so 
outspoken, but the ladies of his house¬ 
hold were when he went back to his 
hotel and told them. 

Like a Cascade of Jewels 

The ladies demanded that lie should 
describe the birds again, and once more 
the Emir went into the story of how 
the birds shone and quivered with light 
and had trains like a cascade of emerald 
and blue jewels. At the end the ladies 
. shook tlieir heads. 

Many strange things had been told them 
since the Emir’s household had come from 
Nigeria on a visit to London. Some they 
had spied for themselves from the 
seclusion of their carriages—for it was 
against the customs of their race for 
them to go openly sightseeing in public. 
A great deal they had been obliged to 
take on trust. But to believe in the 
Emir’s tale of the peacocks was an act 
of faith beyond them. Like the okl 
woman in the giraffe house they sat 
down and said they did not believe it. 

A Secret Visit 

The Emir was unhappy. He felt that 
the matter should be put right. He 
could not take them back to Nigeria 
with this stain on his veracity. It 
occurred to him to appeal to the 
Secretary at the Zoo. Was it possible 
to arrange a secret visit for the ladies ? 
Ho felt that something must bo done,- 
or one thing might lead to another, and 
they might get into a habit of incredu¬ 
lousness. And the Secretary would sec 
that it was necessary that the. head of 
a household should be believed. 

The Secretary agreed, and made 
arrangements. One Sunday morning, 
very early, while most of London was 
asleep or breakfasting, the gates of the 
Zoo opened and in rolled a car con¬ 
taining the unbelieving ladies of the 
Emir’s household. They were con¬ 
ducted to the enclosure where the pea¬ 
cocks were walking up and down in the 
sun swaying their lovely, outspread tails. 
They seemed to know what was ex¬ 
pected of them and brought the iridescent 
splendour right up to the ladies’ feet. 

In the Emir’s Gardens 

The Emir watched them and smiled. 
He did not say a word about I told 
you so. The ladies were escorted back 
to their car, and on the way. back to 
the hotel 'forgave the Emir for all he 
had not done. 

The kind Secretary of the Zoo did not 
let the matter rest there. When the Emir 
was returning to Nigeria he sent him, 
ready packed for the journey, a peacock 
and two hens. They now have a 
special parterre in the gardens at 
Katsena, and whenever the ladies of 
the household are inclined to argue his 
word the Emir need but look thought¬ 
fully out toward the peafowl enclosure. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
TO BIRMINGHAM? 

FAILURE OF A HUMANE 
MOVEMENT 

The City Council and Cruelty 
to Animals 

PUBLIC OPINION WANTED 

What is happening :to Birmingham, 
the Forward City 

Tn one tremendously important matter 
this great city* is moving delil^prately 
backward. The Markets and Fairs Com¬ 
mittee have refused to make use of the 
Humane Killer. 

Their decision is against a great body 
of public opinion, for over 34,000 people 
of Birmingham, including ninety doctors, 
signed a petition to the Lord Mayor 
asking that the humane method should 
be used for killing animals. 

This was the result of a Humane 
Slaughter Campaign organised in 1929 
1 by the Council of justice to Animals and 
the R.S.P.C.A. Then, in February, 1930, 
the R.S.P.C,A, offered to give a demon¬ 
stration of the Humane Killer to mem¬ 
bers of the Markets and Fairs Com-, 
mittcc so that they could see how pain¬ 
lessly and quicky the work was done. 

A Ridiculous Objection 

Fight months passed before the 
offer was accepted, More than one 
obstacle had to be overcome, before a 
fair public trial of .the instruments for 
humane killing could be made. The chief 
objection ob the committee was the 
ridiculous one that the mechanical killer 
injures the quality.of the meat. 

At last, on the afternoon of Novem¬ 
ber 7,1930, a small company assembled at 
the City Abattoir. There were members 
of the Markets and Fairs Committee 
and several Councillors and well-known 
citizens. The demonstration was held by 
the City Veterinary Officer, and every¬ 
thing went off without a hitch. After¬ 
wards Professor Linton examined the 
meat of animals killed by the cruel way 
and in the humane way, and proved 
beyond all doubt that the quality of 
meat is not in the least injured by the 
mechanical killer. 

Speeches were made by Councillors 
showing how the Humane Killer, when 
properly used, is’ a help rather than a 
hindrance, so that there was no possi¬ 
bility of the advantages of the new 
method being misunderstood. But 
though you can make a horse go down 
to the river you cannot make him 
drink, says the old proverb. There never 
was a more stubborn old horse than pre¬ 
judice. After all these proofs the Markets 
and Fairs Committee brought out last 
December a report in favour of the old 
methods of killing by means of pole- 
'axe; sticking, and neck-bfcaldng. 

* The.Power of Public Opinion 

- But the matter does not rest here. 
-Birmingham, lias not a v Ldrd Mayor and 
r 3o Aldermen and ; over 90 Councillors 
•for nothing. 1 f Twelve members of 
-Parliament arc returned by this city/ 
-and the growing force of public opinion 
behind ail these worthy citizens will yet 
bring them into' line with the great 
towns which arc putting themselves one 
by one on the side of the Humane Killer. 

The C.N. begs! all its Birmingham 
readers to use their utmost influence, in 
the Churches and through the post and 
: : 'at the polliilg-booth, to put tlioil* . gfeat 
.V city, on the side of kindness to-animals, 
and remove from it the stigma of allying 
itself with the forces of vested interest 
and selfishness which stand in the way 
of an act of humanity so long overdue. ‘ 

To All Kind Homes 

Please ash your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 


The Children's Newspaper 


PAVEMENT ACADEMY 

THE HARD-UP ARTIST’S 
SHOW 

Pavement Pictures Exhibition 
in Sackville Street 


ONE MORE TREASURE 
IS OURS 

A Lovely Thing to Stay 
at Home 


A QUAINT EVENT 


LORD WAKEFIELD’S GRACEFUL 
ACT FOR HIS COUNTRY 


■ \Yc have heard of the Salon dcs 
Refuses in Paris, and many odd kinds 
of exhibitions, but never had wo heard 
of an exhibition of Pavement Art. 

This has been ■ held at the Albany 
Gallery in Sackville Street, London; 
and, of course, wc wonder why no one 
had thought of such a thing before. 

Many people went in feeling slightly 
condescending, wondering what they 
would meet—perhaps a lot of bits of 
pavement reared up against the wall. 
They were pulled up with a start, and 
revised their ideas of pavement work. 

A Hint of Grandeur 

The catalogue handed to them, with¬ 
out charge, was unique, and some day 
will be a curiosity—most admirably 
printed, in type and form greatly 
superior to those of more important 
exhibitions. The names of the artists 
were given in connection with their 
pitch—Conway Martin of Bond Street, 
Rex Villicrs of Oxford Street, McLean 
of Ilydc Park Corner. There was a 
quaint hint of grandeur here, as if the 
men had the world before them. 


Something that could only happen in 
England has happened at Christie’s. 
The Howard Grace Cup has been sold 
for ^11,000, | ; 

For half a minute you could really 
have heard a pin drop in the crowded 
room. Would the cup stay in England 
or go abroad ? The bidding had started 
at ^5000 ; then about a hundred people 
drew a long breath. Only half a minute, 
and it was over. The cup had fallen to 
Lord Wakefield for ^11,000. 

He had bought it—not for himself, but 
for England . 

It was a small thing to set so many- 
hearts beating, so many brains calculat¬ 
ing, so many historians and connois¬ 
seurs talking—a vessel in ivory and gold 
just over twelve inches high. But oh 
this small thing the passing centuries 
and the rich story of England have been 
engraved just as .surely as the silver¬ 
smiths have added their dainty jewels 
and devices. 

Centuries of Adventure 


Not all the London pavement artists- 
exhibited—only eleven, and many of 
these had to be persuaded. They hung 
61 pictures between them, and they 
ought to be gratified by the number of 
coveted red stars on the walls. 

Sunsets in Chalk 

There were, of course, some really- 
truly pavement pictures, of the kind 
Londoners have watched grow from 
their childhood, done in chalks such as 
children long to have for themselves, 
with gay sunsets shaded theatrically 
over a stretch of water and swans or 
boats in the foreground. There were 
some little landscapes in water-colour, 
a number of well-shaded black and 
white landscapes; and all these, of the 
real pavement order, were faithfully 
done in their kind, dictated by the 
emotions and ideals of the artists. 
There were portraits by men who had 
the gift of getting a likeness. F. 
Perrin’s horses, in pencil, “ drawn out 
of his head,” were very suggestive of 
the real thing. 

Among these came pictures by men 
who obviously had had some training 
and approached their work from an¬ 
other, more intellectual, point of view. 
These made one see how genius can 
never be suppressed. 

Gifted Men 

One of the pavement artists belonging 
to this class is Conway Martin, t who 
showed a number of black and..white: 
paintings pf the modern school in two 
or three tones, some of them of real 
rhythmic beauty-, all work that art 
students might be proud of. This man/ 
"still" quite young, was bn the staff of a 
well-known paper, that died. out, and 
failing to get another post, and having 
gritf as well as gifts, went out into the 
wide world and became Conway Martin 
(not the immortal Martin Conway!) 
of Bond Street. . 

Another man of gifts, less disciplined'/ 
is Rex • Villicrs (which, sounds like a 
pseudonym), whose oil. paintings show a 
good sense of colour arid; an untrained 
imagination. The • most;interesting oil 
painting was a. large picture of a girl 
and two goats on. a pebbled . beach. 
This, ; like Conway Martin’s black and 
whites,, one does not forget. It has 
a simplicity and artlcssness that brought 
to one’s head Blake’s Little Lamb, YVho 
Made Thee ? 

.We hear that a better exhibition of 
Pavement Art, more widely organised, 
is to be held next year. In the mean¬ 
time we wish the venture the success 
it deserves. 


The cup has had many names and 
various owners. It is best known as the 
Howard Grace Cup, and it passed into 
Christie’s rooms from the regretful hands 
of the Hereditary Marshal of England, 
the Duke of Norfolk. Its most attractive' 
other name is the Thomas Bcckct cup,: 
and this it owes to the initials T B and 
a mitre which are engraved on a silver 
band on the ivory cover of the cup. 

And now, after all its centuries of 
adventure, it is ours. Anyone who 
wishes will soon be able to see it at 
South Kensington, In its early form it 
must have been of that exquisite 
simplicity and purity in shape and 
decoration that stamp all works of 
genius. The bowl of the cup is old ivory, 
as yellow with age as a falling leaf, 
shaped like a tiny font and set rather 
crookedly on its base. 

Like a Tiny Font 

There is a lining of silver-gilt to the 
ivory and on the rim a legend which 
might be roughly translated : Let the 
person who drinks from this cup be 
happy. The lid of the vessel, a piece of 
round, moulded ivoi*y lined with silver- 
gilt, is of the same lovely workmanship 
as the bowl of the cup. From about the 
year 1100 to 1400 craftsmen made many 
cups like tiny fonts, as we can see in 
the pictures of illuminated manuscripts. 
About the fifteenth century the work 
grew more ornate. 

On the Howard Grace Cup a silver¬ 
smith set his own mark and the London 
hall-mark for 1525. The lid has been 
enriched with a little vasc-likc pedestal, 
on which, stands a .tiny. St George, 
complete in Gothic armour, killing the 
dragon with a spear. There are bands 
of finely'wrought foliage of Renaissance 
ornament, exquisitely done ' in silvcx*- 
gilt, and among the leaves and scrolls 
arc seed pearls of great beauty, and 
rubies. The cup is something of which 
we shall never sec the like again, and 
we are thankful for the chance of 
keeping it in our own land. 


THE BAD OLD DAYS 

If anyone is still,sighing for the good 
old days let him visit the Colchester and 
Essex Museum, 

:. Someone has just presented, it witli 
two free .beer tickets issued during an 
election in 1768, : 

They ought to be in the Chamber of 
Horrors instead of in a respectable 
museum, but perhaps it is good for 
Colchester (and for all of us) to remember 
that once upon a time a parliamentary 
election meant free beer and free fights. 


May 30, 1931 


- KING COTTON 

LOSING HIS THRONE 

The Greatest Crisis in the 
History of Lancashire 

NEED FOR UNITED EFFORT 

Lancashire is faced with the greatest 
crisis in her history\ Can she rise to the 
occasion and with a united effort win back 
her trade ? ‘ 

These grave words to Lancashire 
are those of the Cotton Mission which 
lately returned to this country after 
investigating Lancashire markets in the 
Far East. Their report is one of the most 
serious ever presented to British industry. 

The English cotton trade, founded at 
the end of the eighteenth, century, rose 
before the war to unexampled pros¬ 
perity, employing an army of work¬ 
people. India and the Far East were 
among Lancashire’s finest markets. Now 
India boycotts imported cloth, Japan 
makes all her home requirements and 
herself exports, and China buys less 
because of her civil wars and the fall in 
the price of silver. 

Enormous Unemployment 
. So serious has the fall in exports been 
for our cotton trade that there arc 'now 
250,000 people out of work/ It is a 
terrible figure. In 1913 Lancashire had 
800,000 cotton looms; she how has 
700,000, and many arc not running. 

- Before the ivav Lancashire produced 
8000 million yards of cloth. Last year this 
had fallen to less than 4000 millions. 

Before the -wav we exported to China 
nearly 600 million yards . Last year we 
sent 69 millions u 

Before the ivav our exports to China were 
four times the value of those to Japan ; 
last year Japan's exports were six times 
the volume of ours. 

These changes arc so rapid that it is 
difficult to follow them. The world is 
changing under our eyes, and no trade 
can be counted safe. 

Japanese Progress 

The cotton industry of Japan is 
highly organised, and its wages are lower 
aiid its hours of labour longer than in 
lijngland. At one time it was held that 
Japanese efficiency was so much lower 
that its competition was not to be 
feared, but this is no longer true. 

The Mission urges the English cotton 
industry to reduce its costs of production 
and to organise its methods of. selling. 
It is impossible for us to go into the 
details they give, but the report admits 
that “ there is no easy path to success.” 

The truth is that it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether England can ever 
regain her lost position in the Eastern 
markets; in view of the greatly increased 
productive capacity, not only of the 
japanese/but of the Chinese themselves. 
There can. be no essential'reason for 
supposing that even Japan-will, in- the 
long run, be able to beat the Chinese in 
their own market. In the time to come, 
when the Chinese have regained internal 
security/we must expect them naturally 
to meet their own cotton requirements. 

The Home Market 

Wc must, of course, make every effort 
to maintain cotton exports, but we must 
face facts. We have to cherish, not only 
export markets but the; home market, 
and' \vhcn we reilect- how' few English 
families are yet able to buy all the cotton 
goods they need wc realise that there is 
room for much expansion at home. 

• The serious condition of the Lanca¬ 
shire industry concerns us all, whatever 
our trade or occupation, because the 
stream of trade flowing from Lancashire 
helj>s to fertilise our own activities'. 
The decline of Lancashire is like the 
drying-up of a river, which affects not 
only those on its banks but the whole 
country through which it runs. 
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Red Riding H9ods - Playing with a lion cub • Coaching days 



Red Riding Hoods—These girls live in.the Warwickshire village of Lapworth, where a fund An Open-Air Class—The flowers in St James’s Park are not only a delight to passers-by 
was provided many years ago to give all the schoolgirls bright red cloaks and hoods. but modols for this drawing-class of London boys and girls. 



Coaching Days Again—There are still a few people who are 
unwilling to let the picturesque four-in-hand disappear. This 
picture was taken on tho road to Windsor. 


An Energetic Pair—When most people take their dogs out for 
a run they are content to walk themselves, but here is a dog 
with a young mistress who can give it all the exercise it needs. 


The Prime Minister’s Daughter—Miss Sh'eila MacDonald is 
here seen cycling through an Oxford street on her way to 
Somerville College, where she is an undergraduate. 



Moving Day—A punt loaded with furniture was seen on tho Thames at Shepporton recently 
wh'*»n or?* of tho riverside bungalows was being prepared for the summer season. 


Hide and Seek—Juno, a lion cub at the London Zoo, was quite ready to accept the invitation 
to a game when she found a keeper hiding in her little house. 
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SEALS ON THEIR 
SUMMER HOLIDAY 

A PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED TOUR 

Half a Million Moving Toward 
the Arctic Circle 

REMARKABLE EVENT IN 
NATURAL HISTORY 

Along the west coast of North 
America half a million seals or more arc 
moving in great herds to seek their 
bathing beaches in the Arctic Circle. 

It is their summer vacation where 
the temperature just suits them, and for 
untold ages they have moved this way 
from tropic seas. They passed the Gulf of 
California before man found it, and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and Vancouver 
ages before these names were on the map, 

They find their haunt off the west 
coast of Alaska, where the rocky beaches 
of- St Paul form their most popular 
resort, a veritable Lido 

A Very Domestic Affair > 

It is not all play on the holiday, which 
is in fact.a very domestic affair in which 
families arc brought up and little seals 
taught the way they should go. Nor is 
the community free from strife, of which 
there is a good deal before the herds 
settle down. 

On the annual migration the great bull 
seals go first, some of them weighing 
nearly half a ton. Then the female seals 
follow; and the young seals of two, three, 
or four years come last, as befits the least. 

Not so many years ago the journey 
was a very perilous one for the seals, and 
their lot was not less perilous when they 
reached tlicir haven. They were attacked 
all the way, and at a time when,, having 
reached their seal rookeries, they were 
least capable of resistance. The at¬ 
tackers were the fur seal hunters, who by 
tlicir greedy slaughter of tlie seals reduced 
their numbers from some five millions to 
less than a tenth of that number. 

Rigorous Protection 

They were almost in danger of exter¬ 
mination when the Governments of tlxc 
United States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Japan joined hands to prevent it. The 
rigorous protection thus given to the 
seals and the severe penalties exacted for 
poaching stopped the reducing process 
when the numbers had fallen below 
150,000 some twenty years ago, and 
have raised them steadily since, 

. When the seals move northward now 
the Governments take such solicitous 
care of them on the journey that the 
great seal trek becomes a personally con¬ 
ducted tour. While they arc off the 
shores of the States they arc convoyed 
by an American ship. Hollywood should 
make a film of it. It would be more in¬ 
teresting than cowboys. 

When the border of Canada is reached 
at Vancouver the herd is handed over to 
a Canadian ship, which convoys it to 
Alaskan waters. Then the herd is piloted 
again by another American ship past the 
strong and broken waters of the islands 
in this part of tlie world till St Paul, the 
biggest sealing ground, is reached. 

What'the Indian May Do 

No one but the North-West Indian 
may interfere with the seals as they go 
North. But lie, by established treaty, 
may pursue them as his ancestors did 
with bow and arrow in beach bark canoe, 
lie may not use the weapons of tlie 
white man—which the white man em¬ 
ployed with such disastrous effect. 

When the first bull seals haul them¬ 
selves out of .the Bering Sea at the end 
of their voyage they begin at once a 
fight for the best positions on the rocky 
shores. They fight in the breakers, they 
light in the sand, and they light on the 
smooth, worn basalt rocks of St Paul, 
for they seem to be just as stupid 
and unaccommodating as some men. 


MEN AND BIRDS 

Becoming More Friendly 

CHANGES IN THE HABITS OF 
THE FEATHERED WORLD 

A German scientist has been writing 
about the biological changes that are 
taking place in the feathered world. 

Many species of birds are attaching 
themselves more and more closely to 
man and changing their habits in the 
process. Blackbirds, for example, 
used to be creatures of the woods, shy 
and wild ; today they prefer to live in 
gardens and parks, and are not in the 
least disturbed by the noise. 

The same transformation is in progress 
among tlie thrushes. These timid 
creatures are also ’ beginning to move 
from the woods to the haunts of men, 
though, on the Continent at least, 
they still shun private gardens and 
prefer the more secluded corners of tlie 
big parks. • 

Influence of Better Conditions 

It is curious to observe that this 
change to more comfortable quarters 
and better conditions of existence 
generally leads to more numerous and 
prolific hatchings. Blackbirds in the 
woods hatch only twice in a season ; 
in gardens three and even four times. 
They have learned that when they build 
tlicir nests in gardens, under the pro¬ 
tection of kindly human beings, they 
need not take such pains to build them 
strongly, or to place them so high among 
the boughs. 

It even happens sometimes that a 
young feathered couple will build their 
nest on the ground among the out¬ 
standing roots of a tree, having learned 
by experience that there is nothing 
to fear from the human feet which so 
cautiously tread around them. They 
have also discovered that many new 
and useful bits of material may be picked 
up where human beings congregate, 
such as paper, cot ton-wool, wood- 
sliavings, and even, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of factories, wire and other tech¬ 
nical products. 

Less Migration 

The custom of feeding birds in winter 
is gradually leading to another startling 
and radical transformation. Some birds 
which used to migrate to Southern lands 
during the inclement season are begin¬ 
ning to give up this habit. Chaffinches, 
for instance, hardly ever migrate now ; 
not even the hen-birds, which formerly 
used to fly regularly from the rigours 
of winter, leaving their mates as grass 
widowers behind. Lapwing, redbreast, 
and snipe also shirk, in an ever-growing 
measure, the dangers and hardships of 
the long journey South, as anyone who 
will take the trouble to watch them may 
ascertain for himself. 


Continued from the previous column 
Their wives never come till a week or 
so afterwards, preferring peace'and quiet¬ 
ness in the home, and not wanting to 
be mixed up in the fray. The young 
bachelor seals come, as we have said, 
last and, wise in their generation, make 
their way about half a mile inland 
through the ranks of the fighters and 
play by themselves. They are called the 
liolluscliickic. 

The seal preserve has become again 
a wondrous sight, once described by 
Mr Kipling, There will be in June nearly 
a million all told on the scaling beaches, 
old seals, mother seals, tiny babies, and 
holluschickic, fighting, sniffling, bleat¬ 
ing, crawling, and playing together, go¬ 
ing down to the sea and coming up from 
it in gangs and regiments, lying over 
every foot of ground as far as the eye 
can see, and skirmishing in brigades 
through the fog. 

There is generally a fog when there is 
not a gale, and through both the clamour 
of the'seals can be heard miles out at sea. 


SEEING STARS 

LONDON TO HAVE A 
PLANETARIUM 

A New Treat in Store at Our 
Scientific Treasure House 

SOUTH KENSINGTON 
GOING AHEAD 

A planetarium is coming to London 
to enable Londoners to see what the 
starry skies arc like that arc so often 
hidden from them. 

It is to be installed in a central space 
of the Science Museum at South 
Kensington, not far from where Sir 
Norman Lockyer's old telescope stood. 

It will not be a very large planetarium, 
but some 150 people at a time will be 
able to look on the wonders of its 
domed roof, and probably it will afford 
one of our most popular spectacles. 

Readers of the C.N. will be acquainted 
with tlie scope and properties of a 
planetarium, which, in brief, consists 
of a hemispherical dome on which by a 
magic-lantcrn kind of apparatus, bright 
specks and tiny spheres of light can be 
projected to represent the stars and tlie 
planets. 

Like a Giant Dumbbell 

These images can be moved by the 
measured rotation or inclination of the 
great double arm of the magic-lantern 
instrument, which is shaped like a giant 
dumbbell, so as to represent the night 
sky at any hour, or from any place on 
the terrestrial globe. By manipulation 
of the dumbbell lantern from which 
emerge the pencils of light that speckle 
the dome with stars, the apparent 
movement of the stars as the Earth 
revolves can be shown. By hastening 
the action the movements of the Moon 
or of the planets through the starry 
realm can be reproduced. 

There arc many other possibilities 
of exploring the skies by the planetarium 
lantern, and spectators in 13 or 14 towns 
of Germany, wlicro tlie first of these 
artificial skies was erected, arc well 
acquainted with them. At Dusseldorf 
500 people can see and be seated. 
Rome has a planetarium; so has 
Chicago. Moscow lias one, and Coo,000 
people went to see it in nine months. 

It was high time that London should 
afford one, even if it was of smaller size. 
One of the reasons which may have 
induced tlie authorities to take the 
plunge is that the planetarium, besides 
ministering to knowledge and intelligent 
entertainment, can be made useful. 

* Training in Star Geography 

Before the Italian seaplanes set out 
on tlicir venture across the Atlantic all 
the crews were trained in star geography 
at the Rome planetarium. They were 
shown the night sky as it would appear 
to them at various points on tlicir route. 
When the flying feat had been accom¬ 
plished tlie air chiefs testified to tlie value 
of the instruction in finding direction. 

When planes of the future rush from 
continent to continent and from hemi¬ 
sphere to hemisphere a knowledge of the 
positions of guiding stars will be invalu¬ 
able to airmen, and the first lessons 
will be learned in the planetarium. 

That is a good reason for building 
one. A better reason for building more 
will be that when once the public has 
seen a planetarium at work it will want 
bigger and better ones in every town. 

THE SEVENTH CHILD 
Hindenburg’s Big Family 

President Hindenburg, to encourage 
large families in Germany, gives a sum 
of £1 to every family which has a seventh 
child. This seventh child becomes his 
godchild, and the news is that he has now 
14,000 of these children. 

President Hindenburg is very popular 
in Germany and liis popularity un¬ 
doubtedly is helping to secure tlie 
stability of the republic 


A COTTAGE TALE 

OLD LADY’S SURPRISE 

How Her Children Went Away 
and Came Home Again 

LONELY NO MORE 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

There is always something rather 
pathetic about an empty nest from which 
the young have flown, even though one 
knows that the parent birds do not take 
the desertion to heart. How, then, 
should one not feel the pathos of a human 
nest in which the parents have been left 
all alone to think yearningly of the time 
when the rooms rang with happy 
laughter and the air was bright with 
children's faces ? 

Some thirty years ago a cottage in 
Southern Hungary was still filled to the 
brim with the joy that children give. 
The cottage belonged to 1 st van Vereb, 
an honest, hard-working farmer; and 
both he and liis cheerful wife thought 
that God had been very good to them in 
giving them six fine, healthy children. 

Young Istvan Seeks Adventure 

Istvan Verdb loved the soil and he 
loved his own country, and he hoped to 
bring up his three boys, and three girls 
to love and serve them as he did. J 3 ut 
things happened otherwise. The eldest. 
boy, young Istvan, yearned for adven¬ 
ture, and when little more than a boy 
went to America to make his fortune. 

Perhaps lie did not find the process as 
easy as ho had imagined ; but there was 
plenty of grit in him and lie got 'along 
somehow. He wrote and told about his 
life to the brother next to him, with the 
result that lie, too, was infected with the 
spirit of unrest and joined his brother. 

Very sad were old IstWin Vereb and 
his wife to lose two of their three sons 
in this way; but there was worse to 
come, for gradually all six children as 
well as the husband of their one mar¬ 
ried daughter deserted them for the lure 
of the New World. Tlie little cottage 
became very still and lonely—stiller and 
lonelier even than it need have been, 
for Istvan Vereb could not forgive his 
children. He left their letters unanswered 
till at last they ceased to write. 

In the Passing of the Years 

Years passed, and at last Istvan Vereb 
died. His wife struggled on alone through 
the hard times that came after—war 
and defeat and tlie coming of an alien 
rule—till at last, when 80 years old, she 
thought she had nothing more to expect 
from life. Blit you never know, even at 
80, wliat. surprises maybe in store for you, ^ 
and there was a delightful one waiting" 
just round the corner for old Mrs Vereb. 

On Easter Sunday she was sitting all 
alone by the fire when the door opened 
and a boy put in his head. 

" If you please,” he said, “ docs my 
grandfather Mr Vereb live here ? ” 

It was all lie could say in Hungarian, 
but it was enough. All of a tremble, the 
old woman stretched out her hand to 
him, and at that instant tlie door 
opened and in walked her six children 
with their children, thirty-three in all, 
come to pay a visit to the old home. 

Consolation Comes at Last 

They were sad to hear that old Istvan 
Vereb was dead and could not tell them 
that he had forgiven them. But they 
consoled tliemsJclves by lavishing all the 
pent-up love of 25 years on the little old 
mother who was now all that still bound 
them to the home of their childhood. 

What an Easter that was for the lonely 
old woman ! Teeming life and joy all 
around her instead of loneliness and 
the memory of past joys. 

She will never be lonely again, for when 
the gay crowd returns to America they 
will leave one of her grandsons behind 
to take care of her in her declining years. 

Face the Danger 

' Walk Left on the Pavements 
and Right on the Roads 
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WONDERFUL SATURN 

MARVELLOUS RINGS AND 
RETINUE OF MOONS 

A Lovely Feature of the 
Evening Sky 

LITTLE VESTA APPEARS 

Dy the O.N. Astronomer 

Saturn's wonderful world rises above 
the south-east horizon just before 
midnight; and as lie rises half an hour 
earlier each week this lovely planet will 
soon be a feature of the evening sky. 

Ultimately Saturn will take the place 
of Jupiter and "Mars, which arc now 
rapidly declining toward the north¬ 
west , but at present lie may still be seen 
in the early morning sky, being due 
south about 3 o'clock. 

I11 the early mornings of June 2 and 3 
Saturn may be seen not far from tlic 
Moon. On Tuesday he will appear 



Present position of Saturn and Vesta relative 
to the stars of Sagittarius. The arrows show 
the paths of these two worlds 

to the left of her ; on Wednesday he 
will be on the right and some way 
above her. As there are no stars 
so bright as Saturn in that part of the 
sky he cannot be mistaken. 

The entry of Saturn into our evening 
sky is always looked forward to by 
owners of telescopes on account of the 
fascinating spectacle he presents with his 
marvellous Rings and retinue of 10 
moons, six or seven of which are 
-generally perceptible. 

Saturn is at present about 860 million 
miles away, and as he is gradually 
approaching our world he will get 
somewhat brighter, but will not reach 
the brilliance of the last few years. 
This is because his Ring System is now 
gradually closing up and wc arc seeing 
it grow like a penny seen more and more 
edgpwise, so that it reflects less and less 
of the sunlight. 

It will be interesting to watch Saturn 
travel westward during the next four 
months toward the stars of Sagittarius, 
as shown in the star map, the length of 
the arrow indicating his apparent path 
ii\ that time, which is retrograde. This 
is the effect of perspective, for Saturn is 
actually travelling the reverse way; 
but, owing to the fact that the Earth 
is travelling about 18 miles a second 
and Saturn six miles a second, the 
effect is conveyed that Saturn is moving 
backward. Later on Saturn will again 
begin to go forward, moving very 
rapidly because then tlic Earth will have 
begun to travel in the reverse direction 
in consequence of her orbit being 
much smaller and within that of Saturn. 

How to Find Vesta 

Another world now appears in the 
immediate vicinity of Saturn, the little 
planet Vesta, which is also retrograding 
and travelling along the path shown 
by tlic arrow with the broken lino in 
the star map. 

Vesta is travelling much faster than 
Saturn and is also very much nearer 
to us, only oner .seventh the distance of 
Saturn, and so she lias the appearance 
of travelling still faster. 

Vesta will take only two months from 
now to travel over her much longer 
path, as shown in the star map, whereas 
Saturn will take four months to cover 
the length shown. 

It will be possible to see, Vesta in 
about a fortnight, when the Moon is out 
,of the way. She will then rise an hour 
earlier also, It will be easy to find Vesta 
when the observer knows where to look 
for Saturn. G. F. M. 


C. L. N. 

Basle Children Show a 
Way of Helping 

Number of Members— 25,871 

In Basle there arcover 80 enthusiastic 
members, and they have thought of a 
splendid way of helping the C.L.N. 

In June, when nearly three thousand 
Swiss teachers will visit Basle for a 
conference, there is to be an educational 
exhibition, and the Basle C.L.N. mem¬ 
bers are arranging an exhibit to show 
what the C.L.N. is doing in every part 
of the world. 

It will be called Basle Children and 
Their Friends in Foreign Countries, 
and all C.L.N. members are invited to 
send contributions. 

Snapshots, picture postcards, or charts 
and diagrams illustrating their activities 
will be welcomed, also letters, interesting 
details about other countries, models, 
or even just friendly greetings, to show 
that the C.L.N. is in touch with the 
world. All contributions should be 
sent direct to Walter Zurrer, Esq., 7, 
Grcnzacherstrasse, Basle, Switzerland. 

Here is a golden opportunity for 
bringing home to hundreds of teachers 
the importance of the C.L.N. 

Members sometimes ask us what they 
can do to help. There is another urgent 
piece of work waiting to be done. We 
find that more than half of the schools 
from which our membership is drawn 
have only one member each ! 

Cannot each of these isolated members 
help by trying to get more members 
in their schools and by speaking to 
their teachers about the splendid work 
the C.L.N. is doing in the world ? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N, office . 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

BY AND BY 
Tout a L’Heure 

During one of the many campaigns of 
the eighteenth century a small party of 
cavalry, led by an officer, had been sent 
out on a foraging expedition. 

The troop had wandered away into a 
lonely valley. At last the officer spied 
a lonely cottage by the rough track. He 
led his men to the place and called out. 

A venerable old man appeared, in no 
way scared by the sight of the raiders. 
He asked them what they wanted. 

" We arc out foraging," said the 
officer. “ We need oats for our horses. 
Lead us to the nearest field of oats." 

*' Tout a Theure (by and by)," replied 
the old man. 

He entered his cottage, and soon 
emerged, armed with a long staff. 
Gravely he placed himself at the head 
of the party and led the way. 

After a short march they reached a 
small field of oats. 

“ This will suit us very well," said the 
officer, " We'll dismount here." 

But the old man repeated gravely : 

" Tout d V he it re ." 

A quarter of a mile farther on another 
field of oats was encountered. Again 
the officer prepared to dismount. But 
the guide said : " Tout d Vheure ." 

And the party moved on once more. 

At last tlic old man halted before a 
third field. There the party dismounted, 
cut tlic corn, trussed it, and loaded the 
horses with it. 

But the officer was not too pleased. 

'* You have brought us too far," lie 
said. " The first field was better than 
this one." 

" True," replied the honest old man, 
“ but it did not belong to me." 


THE MIND OF A FISH 

A TROUT CAN CHOOSE 
AND REMEMBER 

A Good Naturalist on the 
Intelligence of Animals 

DUMB ETIQUETTE 

Does a fish think ? An observer whose 
opinions wc respect declares that the trout 
has a mind, though a very lowly one. 

Gazing long into the clear brown 
waters she has seen that each fish has 
his own feeding-ground, perhaps only a 
yard long; that he drives off any 
straying fish with an air of righteous 
indignation ; and that he quickly learns 
to discriminate between a real fly and 
the best imitation one. The trout who 
has been pricked instead of caught by a 
hook will rise freely at other flics but 
will not move for an artificial fly. 

Fishermen know that certain favourite 
spots always hold good fish. As soon as 
one is caught another takes its place. 
The Trout and the Voles 
‘ There are shelter, good food, and not 
too much current in these favourite 
spots, and tlic trout seems to have made 
a note of it. He can choose, and lie can 
remember, therefore we must credit him 
with a mind. 

So says Miss Frances Pitt in her new 
book on The Intelligence of Animals, 
published by Allen and Unwin at 15s. 
It is not a book for young people, like 
those delightful true stories Moses My 
Otter and Toby My Fox-cub, but a book 
for the older student of natural history. 

Why do some species succeed and 
others fail ? Miss Pitt believes that the 
mental factor is all-important. She 
found that the voles of Skomer Island 
arc placid and trustful, while the British 
vole is much more alert and easily 
frightened. The wideawake vole has 
flourished, while the slowcoach has been 
driven out of Britain, Norway, and the 
Channel Islands. 

The Dinosaur and the Dog 

No doubt the dinosaur was a great 
booby. He is in museums, while the 
intelligent dog has gone all over the 
world* and, generally speaking, lives on 
the fat of the land. 

Everything Miss Pitt writes is interest¬ 
ing, for she has unusual gifts of observa¬ 
tion and has had exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties for exercising them. Moreover, she 
is scrupulously fair. Believing that 
animals have minds she does not try to 
make us believe (as some would) that 
they have human minds. Her father 
had a pedigree bull who opened gates by 
lowering Iris horns and lifting the gates 
from their hinges whenever he wished to 
get out of a field. She believes that at 
first lie did it by accident, when venting 
his temper on the gate, and that he 
afterwards repeated the movement be¬ 
cause ho remembered the sequel. It 
was an example of true reasoning. 

The Aristocrat of the Herd 

One of the most amusing things she 
has to tell us is that animals recognise 
etiquette. In nearly every herd there 
is one old cow who insists on going first 
through the cowhouse door or gates, 
and' who will not allow other cows to 
drink at the water-trough while she does. 
The other cows give way meekly, and if 
they show any impatience she indig¬ 
nantly pushes them back with her horns. 

Among domesticated birds and tamed 
animals, Miss Pitt has observed, there is 
nearly always one individual who seems 
to have the right to bully the others and 
take the best things. But it was not a 
desire for good things that made 
Damson insist on entering gates and 
doors before the other cows ; she was 
merely asserting herself and her right 
to go first. 

After all, in spite of what biologists 
say, there are times when animal minds 
are sadly human. 




T hat is what Peter says. 
And Mummy knows that 
there is nothing to equal 
“ Ovaltine a delicious extrac¬ 
tion of malt, milk and eggs—for 
building up health, strength, and 
vitality. 

Her own work is done with ease 
and pleasure. In addition to the 
breakfast cup of “ Ovaltine,” she 
has a cup in the middle of the 
morning and finds the day’s 
duties do not weary her. 

Daddy always has “ Ovaltine ” as 
his breakfast and “ Good-night ” 
beverage. It gives him the energy 
and vitality he needs to deal with 
the difficulties he meets every day. 

And Peter, too. Peter is growing. 
Nourishment is essential for 
healthy growth, and also for 
giving him new stores of energy. 
“ Ovaltine ” is bis daily beverage, 
and he also has a cupful just before 
going to bed. 

Granny is growing old and feeble. 
** Ovaltine ” provides the nourish¬ 
ment she needs without taxing her 
digestive powers. 

“ Ovaltine ” Tonic Food Beverage^ 
is the richest in food value—the 
cheapest in cost—the most eco¬ 
nomical in use. 



Builds up Brain, Nerve and Boclij 


Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
1 / 3 , 2 /- and 3/9 per (in. 

F 631 
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All together ! Mother — father — kiddies !* Pick up your spoons and 
dip into these crisp golden flakes. Post Toasties! Filled with quick 
new energy^ eager to be released to give you fresh, new vigour. And' 
gloriously good for breakfast with milk or cream. Start the day the 
Wake-up way—with a food the whole family loves. Buy the big red 
and yellow packet to-day. Tell your grocer you want Post Toasties— 
the Wake-up Food. 


EAT IT 
WITH 


MILK 



Post Toasties 


The Wake-up Food 

Post Toasties ts one of the Post Products which include Grape-Nuts, Postum, Posds Bran Flakes and Post’s 

IVhole Bran 


If You Are 
a Radio Enthusiast 

you need POPULAR WIRELESS, for it will 
help you in countless ways. Every aspect of 
wireless is dealt with week by week in the pages 
of this essentially practical journal. If you have 
any particular problem —if your set is not 
producing the best possible results—write to 
POPULAR WIRELESS. A staff of expert con¬ 
tributors is at your service. In every issue they 
will give you particulars of the newest and latest 
developments in the world of Radio. This 
useful paper will help you to get the best out 
of your wireless set. Buy it regularly. 

POPULAR WIRELESS 

Every Thursday 3d. 


Young People r y “ s A™ 

them too. Those they choose are the real sardines—the 

MARIE ELISABETH SARDINES 


They can always be had at the Grocers, whether one 
is at home or at some far remote holiday resort. 

GOOD? Well, there are more of them, sold than of 
any other. That should be convincing. 



PACKET” 


4 


i°- 

2 


GOO excellently 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 
unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, 2.Jd. extra. 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. . Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends’ addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


Wonderful Sunshine Island 


A C.N. friend who lives in Kingston sends 
us these notes on the wonderful island of 
sunshine of which her town is the capital. 
Jamaica is growing more and more in interest 
and popularity among the travelling public, 
and one of our travelling companies of English 
schoolboys has lately" returned from there 
on a Public School Empire Tour. 

T he most modern holiday demand, 
based on medical opinion, is for 
sunshine. 

It parades itself on every beach and 
moorland, and even in London parks. 
Travellers follow the Sun southward as it 
declines, ascend mountains to where the 
solar rays have free passage, and voyage 
thousand s of miles to keep them compairy. 

And where is the sunniest place to be 
found, in its season ? Of late the world 
has been paying increased attention to 
the claims of Jamaica, which is often 
called the Pearl of the American 
Mediterranean. * 

Favourite Health Resort 

“ But is not Jamaica a land of hurri¬ 
canes and earthquakes and yellow 
fever ? ” some may ask. The reply is 
that, in spite of such dangers, Jamaica 
is becoming a favourite health resort. 
Earthquakes and hurricanes there are 
in Jamaica, blit they come mostly in 
their seasons, which need not be the 
times when visitors are there. So it is 
that the quest for sunshine in the realms 
of beauty is taking every ' year to 
Jamaica more of the people who can 
afford an 8000-miles journey there and 
back. Jamaica is in the public eye. 

And Jamaica is thoroughly British, 
though only two per cent of its people 
are white. Three-fourths are descendants 
of enslaved Africans and native Indians, 
and about a sixth arc “ coloured.” 
There are still a few descendants of 
Spanish slaves who fled to the mountains 
of the interior more than 250 years ago 
when the British mastered their masters. 

This isolation of the Spanish slaves 
brings into view the dominating fact 
that Jamaica is mountainous. It is a 
place where men could retire and hide. 
Its mountains arc seamed with valleys 
carrying off cascading streams too swift 
and shallow for navigation, though the 
sea is mostly edged by plains, the widest 
being in the south" around Kingston 
and Spanish Town. 

A Gateway of Romance 

It is to Kingston that most of the 
vessels come from afar, reaching it 
through a gateway of romance. A long 
strip of shingly beach acts as a natural 
barrier, shielding a large and deep bay, 
and at the end of this beach is the little 
decayed town of Port Royal, nestling 
amid tropical trees. Once all the 
romance of the Spanish Main centred 
on this place. It was said to be the 
richest town in the world, and from it 
fleets sailed eastward with the wealth 
of the West, while buccaneers hovered 
around to cut off a treasure ship as a prize. 
But toward the end of the seventeenth 
century an earthquake caused the 
greater part of the town to slip into the 
sea, and it never recovered its renown. 

Across the bay Kingston, capital and 
chief port, is reached, backed in the 
distance by the Blue Mountain range. 
It is a town of white houses, mostly 
with green roofs, and overhead a dazzling 
blue sky. Here the business of the 
island at once thrusts itself on the 
traveller's notice. A moment's glance 
at the piers shows that Gros Michel is 
king of this island. 

A Banana Conservatory 

Gros Michel is the favourite variety 
of banana—a very big fellow 1 It is for 
him that most of the ships come. 
Jamaica sends forth to the world 400,000 
bun ches of bananas every week. Through¬ 
out its whole length and breadth (it is 
144 miles long and averages 40 miles 
wide) it is like a conservatory in which 
banana fronds wave their green silk. 

At one time the sugar-cane dominated 
Jamaica, and still it flourishes, but the 
banana now takes first place. 

A visit to the market-places in Kingston 
gives a fascinating picture of strange 


tropical fruits and vegetables, and a 
humanity not less strange. The Negro 
sellers have coloured handkerchiefs on 
their heads, coral necklaces and white 
aprons, white teeth and flashing 
smiles. Blacks, coloured people, Indians, 
and Chinese all here live harmoniously 
with Europeans. On the stalls of the 
markets arc masses of oranges, apples, 
tangerines, sugar-canes, grape-fruit, 
every kind of mango , guava fruits, 
water-melons, pineapples, and other 
fruits in bewildering variety. 

The vegetables, too, are richly 
coloured, especially the akee, the outer 
shell of which, a brilliant scarlet and 
yellow, bursts open to show three yellow 
segments tipped with a brilliant black 
seed. The effect among the glossy green 
leaves is highly picturesque. 

A Fisherman’s Paradise 

Jamaica is a land of colour, and the 
sea around adds its share.. Fish abound, 
many beautiful in hues and shapes. It 
is a fisherman’s paradise. Sharks, too, 
abound, so all the bathing places in 
Kingston arc enclosed. 

The trees provide a blaze of colour. 
The Royal Poinciana flames in red and 
gold all through the land in June, July, 
and August, and transfigures towns like 
Kingston. Then there are the lignum- 
vitae, with its veil of star-like purple 
flowers among green leaves, and the 
flame of the forest, with its far-spread 
canopy of shining pink blossoms; 
oleanders with their crowns of silver- 
white . blossoms; and the golden fruit 
pimento, filling the land with its per¬ 
fume. No Jamaica landscape is com¬ 
plete without the green ostrich feathers 
of the bamboo, often forming a con¬ 
tinuous avenue meeting overhead like 
the vaulted nave of a cathedral. There 
are bougainvilleas of many hues, cassias 
like fountains of rose-coloured spray, and 
the glowing red hibiscus is everywhere. 
There are' more than 2000 flowering 
plants. The spice trees are very beautiful, 
Birds of Gorgeous Plumage 

The birds, too, are gorgeous in 
plumage. Three kinds of humming¬ 
birds glitter like stars, and the Jamaica 
redbreast has a bright green back with 
a scarlet breast. 

There arc no dangerous wild animals 
and no venomous snakes. The mongoose 
has seen after that. He has destroyed all 
the snakes except one harmless variety, 
but lias become somewhat of a nuisance 
himself by thinning the bird life. 

While Kingston on its plain is very 
hot there is coolness in the mountains, 
which, clothed to the summit with many 
kinds of ferns and orchid, provide good 
climbing, though on the highest summit 
(over 7000 feet) there are often mist and 
cloud. Up there the glass sinks to 
about 40 degrees at nightfall, and a 
blanket and fire are needed after the 
heat below. On the higher hills are 
blackberries, strawberries, bilberries, and 
many English wild flowers. 

Railways cross the island, and all parts 
may be readily reached. There are good 
roads, and steamers go round the island. 

The Sugar Industry 

To the student of problems of govern¬ 
ment and human progress Jamaica offers 
points of great interest. Its original 
inhabitants were badly treated, though 
they were a mild and peaceful people. 
They were almost entirely superseded by 
the importation of Negro slaves, and 
three-fourths of the population arc oi 
Negro origin. The abolition of slavery 
nearly brought the sugar industry to a 
standstill, for the fertility of the soil 
and profusion of fruit products make a 
low standard of life possible with very 
little labour. 

But, notwithstanding keen world 
competition in the sugar industry, this 
Crown Colony is providing a favourable 
instance of the gradual adaptation of the 
Negro race to modern requirements, and 
mixed races are living happily together 
in business and sport. By reason of its 
interest, its beauty, and its history, 
Jamaica is a land that abundantly 
deserves the attention of the traveller. 
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THE BIG FIVE 


Serial Story by 

! Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 15 

One After the Other 

'T'iie answer was only what Trytton had 
expected. As he went into chapel 
he was wondering which of the others to 
approach next, and by the time he came out 
lie had decided it should be Izard. He 
managed this in the “ break ” at eleven 
o’clock, when he perceived Izard taking 
his breather under the trees, and pasted 
across the grass as fast as he could. 

Izard was in a shabby grey ulster with 
the collar turned up to his ears and over 
his chin, slapping his arms while he paced, 
for the morning was cold, and as he heard 
Trytton running and turned to sec who it 
was, Trytton noticed what a long nose he 
had, though very likely the turned-up 
collar made it look longer. 

It was that broad and positive kind of 
long nose which, as Trytton had read 
somewhere, shows intense determination. 
People with noses like that, after making 
up tlicir minds what they wanted, would go 
through thick and thin until they secured 
it, riding over all who stood in their way 
without compunction. 

So, at any rate, Trytton remembered 
reading, and it leaped to his mind now 
because, liaviug had no previous occasion 
to notice Izard particularly, he had never 
come across such a strong nose before. Its 
vigour impressed him, just as Izard’s voice 
made him start. 

For Izard spoke in a very gentle, soft 
tone, a tone which did not go at all with his 
nose. Abbot had drawled, but his drawl 
had a certain hard quality ; Izard’s voice 
was as gentle and soft as silk. 

“ Well ? ” he asked, as Trytton came up, 
rather out of breath. Trytton got his breath 
back first. His words he had ready. 

“ Would you mind telling me, Izard, if 
it is true. that my brother had to leave 
for not getting his remove ? ” 

The unexpectedness of the question must 
have surprised 'Izard, for at first, instead 
of answering, he stood like a stone. . Then : 

“ I don’t know wliat you’re driving at,” 
he. brought out. “Are you trying to be 
funny, or what’s the idea ? ” 

In an undertone Trytton replied : 

“ Was my brother expelled ? ” 

'* Was he—-what ? ” 

" Expelled ? ” 

“ Have you gone off your head ? Of 
course he wasn’t,” said Izard. 

“ Then if anyone says he was ? ” 

“ Just you laugh at them, or clout their 
heads,” advised Izard. He shivered. "Well, 
it’s cold standing still,” he observed. 

Trytton took the hint and went off, but, 
looking back once, he saw Izard standing 
perfectly still where he had left him. He 
made a funny figure, standing there with 
his head turned, in his sloppy ulster with 
his long nose standing straight out from the 
. top of its collar. A funny figure, Trytton 
thought; like a stork rather. But, after all, 
he couldn’t be feeling cold or why hadn’t 
he continued his walk up and down ? 

Monagan next. He caught Monagan just 
before dinner, a bluff, breezy person who 
sent him off with a laugh. 

“ Young Trytton, I don’t know who put 
such a crazy idea into your head, because 
your brother would have been here today 
if he’d got his remove.” 

” So that was that 1 ” pronounced Tryt¬ 
ton, importing to Pickles. “ Then Monagan 
said ‘ Scoot 1 ’ and I scooted. There arc 
only two more.” 

Later on he reported to Pickles again. 

“ I’ve tackled Cronshaw,” he said. 
“ First Cronshaw stared at me blankly, 
and then he said: * That’s the first I ’vo heard 
of it, Trytton.’ I said : 1 But you heard 
about a ferryman, Cronshaw?’ lie said: 
* Wiiat ferryman ? ’ I said : 'I don't know, 
but there was some row about a ferryman, 
wasn't there ? ' 

He waited a bit and then he said: 

' Was there ? ’—indifferently. That made 
it rather hard to carry oil because you sec. 
Pickles, hd wasn’t helping mo out. Still, I 
had another shot. I said: ‘ Cronshaw, there 
was an old man called Fitch, or something, 
who used to work the ferry until a low-down 
trick was played on him which lost him 
his job.’ Well, Cronshaw let me get as far 
as there, and there he cut me off with : 

‘ Don’t you come bothering me. You knew 
before the reason why your brother left. 
Everyone did.’ ” 

“ Well, they’ve proved that Gosling’s all 
1 wrong,” uttered Pickles excitedly. 

“ I knew they.would l ” chanted Trytton. 

” So it isn’t worth while asking Old- 
ridge now,” 

” No; not really. But I will, to make a 
good Job .of it,” Trytton replied. 


He found Oldridgc in his study, As he 
stood facing him Trytton couldn’t help 
thinking of that plaque that hung on their 
door and of the bold one who had dressed 
himself up as-an errand boy, that Oldridgc 
who’d stuck at nothing, according to 
Gosling, For this Oldridgc didn't look a bit 
like that Oldridge, or as Trytton fancied 
ho must have looked, the harum-scarum, 
reckless Oldridgc of those days, defier of 
authority, breaker of rules, who covered up 
his tracks and was rarely found out, could 
never have looked so sedate as this Old- 
ridge looked. 

The senior's voice came with a snap. 

“ Well, what are you staring at ? ” 

Golly, thought Trytton, he’d nearly 
forgotten his errand in thinking of that old 
plaque and all it. led back to. And even 
while his tongue was replying mechanic¬ 
ally, his mind went on to speculate what 
Oldridge would say to him if he burst out; 
“ I say 1 I carved your old plaque about, 
Oklridge.” 

But perhaps Oldridge knew already. 
Perhaps Gosling had told him. In a minute 
perhaps he would find himself jumped on 
for carving it by this strange and rather 
terrible man at the table, whose face might 
be grave enough, but whose eyes had no 
rest in them. He could spot that at once. 
Abbot’s eyes were cool, rather scornful. 
But this man’s eyes never seemed to 
keep quiet for a second; it was just, 
Trytton thought, as if they were always 
worrying. 

While all tills passed through his* mind 
in a flash Trytton’s voice had been asking 
Oldridge whether .it was true that his 
brother had not been superannuated. He 
was freer to let his mind roam because he 
well knew, or felt convinced that he knew, 
what the answer would be. He was only 
asking, lie felt, as a matter of form in order 
to round off precisely Mark’s circle of friends. 
On the top of that he was curious to speak 
with this man who had made such a stir 
in his day; to find out for himself, if he 
could, what O was like nowadays. 

CHAPTER 16 
Pickles Misses the Point 

iien Trytton finished Oldridge, whose 
face had not changed as Abbot’s had 
changed at such a singular question, pushed 
his chair an inch or two farther back, 
rested his elbows on its arms, and remarked, 
“ How do I know ? ” But ho uttered this 
without any stir of the voice; for any 
I feeling or interest that his tone showed he 
might just as well have remarked, “ It’s 
a decent day, Trytton.” 

Then he closed his lips. They met 
firmly over his teeth, unlike some people’s 
which seem never completely to close. 
And then those closed lips parted ever so 
slightly ; and there rushed back to Trytton's 
mind his sort of lialf-sinile,. as Gosling had 
called it, Oldridgc was looking at him in 
that way jnst now. 

“But you were Mark’s friend. That’s 
why I asked you,” said Trytton. 

” Was I or wasn't I ? lie had so many 
friends.” 

“ Oh, you were one of the people he 
knocked about most with, so you must 
know—•—•” 

” Wait! What business is it of mine ? ” 

This was harder work than Trytton had 
looked for. While he was hesitating 
Oldridgc added, “ And what business of 
yours is it ? ” 

" He’s my brother.” 

” Yes; but in either case it would make 
no difference to you.” 

“You mean, whether he’d been expelled 
or not. But he wasn’t, was he ? ” 

Oldridgc rose, and walking up to a book¬ 
shelf lie ran his eye over the books till he 
found what lie was looking for. As he 
stretched up to take it, he answered, “ Of 
course not.” 

“lie wasn’t in a row with a ferryman, 
was he ? ” 

“ No,” said Oldridge curtly, without 
looking round. 

“ Thank you,” said Trytton. 

Oldridge stayed as he was with his back 
turned, his fingers on' the book. It was 
only after the door had closed on his visitor 
that lie plucked the volume out and turned 
toward the room again. Then he placed 
the book on the tabic and sat down in front 
of it. As he opened it the lialf-smile returned 
to his lips. 

Trytton, meanwhile, had darted straight 
back to Pickles, “ Wc were right,” he cried, 
“ Old O is as sure as the rest of them.” 

“Halloa!” twitted Pickles. “We’re 
.getting on.. Who’s Old O ?.’\ Then he went 
Continued on the next page 



does an 
orange 



An orange breathes through its 
pores—those ‘ ‘ pits ” in its skin. You 
know how well you feel after a 
fortnight at the sea-side. Imagine, 
then, how “healthy” an orange is 
when it lives its whole life in sun¬ 
shine! 


No wonder “ Golden Shred ” is such 
jolly good marmalade. The good¬ 
ness and the juice of ripe oranges 
is in every pot. 

That is why your Daily Bread needs 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

i 

Read hy more whole families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion ot 
the Children’s Newspaper 

r TTIlS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of the Children's 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government^ 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order your copy today. 
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June issue now on sale - .* - Is 
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on at once, “ Jolly good ! Then the rumour’s 
all nonsense." 

“ Of course it is.- You knew all the time 
that it was." • 

“ I did," said Pickles. “ I say, what’s 
! Old O like to talk to ? " 

Trytton smiled, “ Oh, lie’s all right," 
he answered. “ Not veiy amiable." 

They .were silent until .Pickles asked, 
“ And now what about Gosling ? " 

“ I’ve been thinking of that all day. Are 
the chaps cackling still ?." 

“ I can’t say I’ve heard quite so much 
of it." 

' * Do von think it’s reached Upper School ?" 

“ I should liardh' think so," 

; “ Then listen, old boy," said Trytton. 

“ I’ve changed my mind rather. Now I 
know for 'certain that old Mark wasn't 
expelled I think I’ll let the chatter die clown. 
By going for Gosling, you sec, I shall only 
stir it all up again. Don’t*you think so?" 

“ Oh, perhaps." 

“ You want to sec me jiu-jitsuing Gos¬ 
ling," laughed Trytton. 

“ Well, it would be. rather refreshing," 
admitted the Mixed One. 

“ What does Bonner think ? " 

“ Wliat you think now. He’s thought so 
all along, Trytton. Directly I told him that 
when, you’d disproved the lie you were 
going for Gosling lie said you’d be making 
a bloomer to do so, because you’d cause 
people to talk more and keep them talking." 
Here the Mixed One paused to draw his 
upper lip between his finger and thumb in 
the manner which II. L. had when lie was 
reflecting. “ Yes, taking it by and large' old 
boy," he conceded, “ I agree that you 
and Bonner are right all the time, that you 
will be wiser to leave him alone and let the 
thing slide." 

“ Especially as Gosling is giving me a 
wide berth." 

“ Do you think so ? Well, I’d noticed 
that too. My idea is that old Gos is in some 
sort of funk and honestly wants the yarn to 
die out as much as you do." 

“ I ! " echoed Trytton. “ I don’t care a 
brass farthing. Not now, old man, that 
I’m certain there’s nothing in it. I knew 
old Mark couldn't possibly do anything 


low-down and therefore I couldn’t see hOw.f 
he'd been expelled. Now I know he wasn’t £ 
he did nothing low-down. ” 

Picklcs’s* eyes twinkled mischievously. 
“That’s not logic," chirped he. “If you 
don’t care a brass farthing now why did you 
at first when you were just as sure that the 
yarn was all nonsense——■" 

“ I was sure, but I hadn’t proved it then. 

I have proved it now." 

“ But, proof or no proof, you were sure; 
so you’re still inconsistent. That’s just like 
you," Picldcs went on in a light tone. “ You 
can’t keep long on the same tack." 

He was astonished at the way in which , 
this was received. Instead of laughing it 
off Trytton stared at him blankly. “ But : 
you’re missing the point," he insisted. 

“ Listen. Suppose old Mark had been 
expelled." 

, “ Yes ? " 

“ Then lie wouldn’t have been expelled 
for anything low-down. He wouldn’t have 
been expelled for anything he need be 
ashamed of. Do you agree that with me ? " 

‘‘ Yes,Ido. Yourbrother*s awllitoman." 

“So I wouldn’t have cared my. brass' * 
farthing." 

“I see that," .said Pickles. 

“ But these idiots arc saying that Mark 
was expelled for playing a iow-down trick. 
Pickles. That makes all the difference. 
Now you see why I cared till I’d seen those 
five chaps and proved from them it was 
false." Trytton stopped. “ Oh, you must 
sec now, Pickles," he pressed. “If you 
can’t, you'll never see anything.” 

V I’m sorry, old man," said Pickles. “ I 
see that all right." 

Both of them had been right in their 
impression that Gosling was withdrawing 
into the background. In the dav-room that 
night he never opened his lips, being very 
busy, apparently, with a letter. Dumph 
brought a book and came and sat down near 
Trytton, and when he was sure that Gosling 
wasn’t looking he- whispered : 

“ Trytton, have you and Gos made it 
up „? " 

= First Trytton shammed not to hear. Then: 
he winked at Dumpli merrily. 

TO UK continued 



you got yarns ? 



JUST FILL IN THE COUPON 

and post it to 119 and in return the postman will bring 
you a lovely Story Book entitled: “Adventures in 
the Land of Thirst.” It is written by Ellen Roper, 
the popular writer of children’s stories, and there are 
morethan 20 illustrations in beautiful colours. And 
what funny people there are in this book! They will 
amuse grown-ups and children alike with their exciting 
adventures. There's Montserrat Major and Montserrat 
Minor and Mrs. Wotsername of Thingummy Street, 
and . . . . but just fill in the coupon and you 
can read all about them yourself. 




To Evans Sons Lescher 5c Webb Ltd., 56, Hanover St., Liverpool, 

Please send mo . FREE AND POST FREE your Story Book 
entitled : “ Adventures "in” the Land of Thirst.” 


Name...;.....:... 

Address ....... 


Please write clearly. 

I If.yoii put this coupon in an open envelope you need only put a sldmp'on it. 
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Jacko Goes out To dinner 


p ue at-Uncle Timothy had invited 
^ the Jacko Family to dinner in his 
fine new house. 

Father Jacko had politely refused the 
invitation. And so had Adolphus. Even 
Jacko wasn't sure that he wanted to go. 
An invitation to tea wasn't to be de¬ 
spised ; tea meant, or ought to mean, 
cream buns and unlimited cake. But 
dinner was more of a mystery. 


Still, Great-Uncle Timothy was rich, 
and would no doubt give them a far 
better dinner than they would get at 
home, so Jacko decided .to’raise no 
objection'.’ ; ; v ‘- v -■ V 

As for Mother Jacko slie was delighted, 
and made no secret of it. It meant a 
new frock for herself and one for Baby. 
Father Jacko didn’t sec why, and took 
a lot of persuading. But lie gave way in 
the end—as he generally did. . ... 

. And so, : one sunny morning, Mother 
Jacko, Master Jacko, and Baby Jacko, 
all looking splendidly spic-aikbspan; 
arrived on Great-Uncle Timothy’s spic- 
ancFspau doorstep. / 

The old gentleman was delighted to | 
see them; and enterfained them royally. 


Jacko need have had no fears about 
the dinner. lie was congratulating him¬ 
self that he had never had a better one 
in liis life when something strange in the 
corner of the room caught his eye. 

It "was only the dinner lift, which 
let lip and down—down to the kitchen 
to be filled and up to the dining-room to 
be emptied. But it was new to Jacko. 

While bis mother and Grcat-Unclo 


Timothy were deep in conversation lie 
slid off bis chair and went over to inspect . 

For the moment the little lift was 
up. With a grin Jacko stepped on it. 

“ I’ll give 'cm a shock ! " he murmured. 

, Someone pulled a rope and the lift 
began to drop. 

Suddenly there was a scream, and the 
thing shot up again—a little too quickly 1 
for Jacko, who came up with it. It 
stopped with a jerk, and sent him flying 
across the room, with half a dozen plates 
at liis heels. Crash /- .. « 

‘' Mercy! ’ ’ cried Mother Jacko. *' W T 1 1 at 
are you doing, J acko ? Oh dear! Oh dear! 

I wish I had never brought you ! " ' 

And Great-Uncle Timothy was inclined 
to agree with her. 



“ Mercy ! M cried Mother Jacko. “ What are you doing ? ” 
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Summer 
Clothes for 
Boys and 
Girls 



FREE 

PATTERNS 

for making these attractive 
designs given with the June 
CHILDREN’S DRESS • 

It's time now to be thinking of 
Summer Frocks for the children. 
Don't wait until the hot weather 
is here, but make the children's 
clothes now with the help of 
CHILDREN'S DRESS, and save 
money. Children's clothes are 
so easy to make if good paper 
patterns arc used, and so much 
cheaper. CHILDREN’S DRESS 
patterns arc the best obtainable 
and the paper caters for boys and 
girls of all ages. The June issue 
is packed with summer styles— 
and, remember the free patterns [ 

CHILDREN’S 

DRESS 

For June. Now on Sale, 41 °' 



The nail-brush has to sail round the world a good many 
more times now. Adore and bigger bubbles must be blown 
between the lingers. Any excuse to stay in a bath that 
smells like flowers in rain ! 

With a Reckitt’s Bath Cube the water dissolves the dirt. 
Frees and freshens every pore. Far less rubbing and 
scrubbing needed even for grubby knees. When at last 
it runs away it takes the tide-marks with it. And sends 
Red Indians off to bed looking and feeling like cherubs. 

RECKITT’S 



Lavender , Lily of the 
Valley , Verbena & 
Essence■ of Flowers 


From all Grocers, Chemists, Stores, etc., at 2 d. each 
and in cartons of 3 cubes for 6 d. or 6 cubes for i/- 

R E C IC I T T & SONS LTD., HULL AND L O N D O N 


Bath Cubes 



MADE and GUARANTEED by 

The APEX INFLATOR CO„ LTD,, Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 


BAILEY’S“SUPER" PUMP 

Celluloid covered 15 Xl in. With 
Steel. Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each. 
ThcMetal Liningsarc soliddrawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. . 


CREMONA 


r Cremona * Family' Assortment; 20 Varieties 


.... 


IfNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/-, 

3 lb. 10/-, Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Colours from 3/10 lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

■NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION 



EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND, 


CUT THIS OUT, 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of theso coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp)- 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 1 
By return you will receive a hand some Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Jlroad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or Witli 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- extra,' 
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The Children*? Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor lisa year See below 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

May 30, 1931 1 \ Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Question 0 : Weghi 
^ railway engine and six car¬ 
riages weigh 24J tons. An* 
other train made up of two engines 
and fourteen carriages weighs 55 
tons. What is the "weight of an 
engine ? Answer next week 

Mistakes of the Great 
The great actor Edmund Kean 
once blundered with comic 
effect by transposing the words 
beard and nose in speaking (he 
1 ollowing lines ill Hamlet: 

" Who plucks off 'my beard and 

blows it in my lace ? 

Tweaks me by the nose ? ” 

Those Who Como and Those 
Who Go 

J-Jow many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to May 2, 1931 , 
are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks last year. 

DEATHS 

1930 

4137 
132S 
846 
488 
471 
259 
212 
143 
164 
100 
52 
62 

The Linnet 

VouNO linnets are now being 
hatched. 

The full-grown male linnet has a 
red breast, but the young ones are 
greyish-brown until after the first 
moult. 

Open country where there is 
plenty of gorse is the favourite 
resting-place of linnets. They 
generally have three nests a year. 

The name is probably derived 
from the bird’s particular fondness 
for linseed. 

Linked Squares 


TOWN 


BIRTHS 



1031 

1930 

1931 

London 

.5636 

5835 

1102 

Glasgow 

.1949 

1632 

1295 

Manchester,. 

.1073 

1166 

722 

Dublin 

. 931 

908 

569 

Edinburgh ., 

. 648 

568 

489 

Newcastle . 

. 472 

462 

280 

Leicester ., 

■ 323 

353 

228 

Coventry » 

. 230 

207 

147 

Swansea 

. 212 

239 

155 

Reading 

. 110 

145 

95 

Bath .. , 

. 67 

60 

84 

Cambridge . 

, 64 

65 

56 



O 

7 ^ 

0 

P 

\ J 

\ ; 














iie top horizontal nne, indi¬ 
cated by ; circles, represents 
a word of six letters meaning 
something that is aimed at. Find 
this word and complete each half 
of the diagram as a word-square. 

- Answer next week 



Other Worlds Hexi Week 
Jn - the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the South-East. In the 
evening Jupiter 


is in the North 
West, and Mars 
and Neptune 
are in the West. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen looking 
South at ll p.m. on June i. 

A Changed Word 

The name of a certain flower has 
four letters. Change the first 
and it is part of your clothing; 
change the second and it is a 
trick; change the third and it is 
a stout cord ; change the fourth 
and it is a county of Scotland. 

Answer next week 

A Paper Fish That Swims 
Prom a piece of rather stiff note- 
paper cut out a fish. In the 
centre make a circular hole which 



communicates with the tail by a 
long narrow opening. 

Having done this, place the fish 
on the surface of a bath of water 
so that the top part remains dry. 
With great care let one drop, of oil 


fall into the round opening. This 
will travel down the narrow open¬ 
ing and out at the tail of the fish 
reducing at this end what is 
known as the surface tension. Yet 
the pull of the water skin remains 
as usual at the head of the fish, and 
this will make it travel across the 
water in a most surprising manner. 

Id On Parle Franpais 



La fUchctte La jonquills Le pont 

II lance adroitement la fl&hctte. 
La jonquille fleurit au printemps. 
Faisons une fois le tour du pont. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
What Average f 

The length of the track is imma¬ 
terial, but if it were 10 miles round 
the car would do two laps, 20 miles, 
in 72 minutes. Thus the average 
speed was i 6 f miles an hour. 

Can You Find It ? Pictorial Acrostic 
Bank Holiday U mbrella S 

Word Square N e T 

COST I n d i A 

OVER T u r r e T 

SEMI Envelop E 

TRIP DresS 

The Message 

Dr Short expects (x specks) Dr 
Long between 9 and 10 . 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There arc 50 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the 
dues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 

8F5T 



Reading Across. 1. The flower of June. • 4* A double tooth. 
8. Vases. 11.’.You and me. 12. A sneering smile. 14. A dress fabric 
of ribbed appearance.. 16.. Errors Excepted*.. 17. To drink in small 
quantities. 19. Anger. 20. Compass point*. 21, Sunburn. 22. Dread. 
25. To put in. 27. A line.of light. 28. A fertile spot in the desert. 
31. Answer* 33. Not mine. 35. Severe, 38. Agitates. 40. Colloquial 
term for partner. 42. Condescend. 44. Sailors. 45. A portion of one’s 
effects. 46. To inspect. - • 

Reading Down.. , 1. Corrosion. 2. A species of willow. 3. For 
example*. 4. A looking-glass. 5. Undivided. 6. Unit of French 
square measure. 7. To oppose. 8. Elevated. 9. Approaches. 10. 
Despatched. 13. Spanish for river. • 15. Mightier- than the sword. 
18. Supplication. 21. Popular ball game. 23. Hindu cultivators of the 
soil. 24. Exists. 26. Hindu lady’s dress. 29. Deadly snakes. 30. 
Land surrounded by water. 32. Toward the stern. 34. United States*. 
36. Editor*. 37, Some. 39. Royal Academician*. 41, Because. 
43. General Practitioner*. ... . 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Gbvicusly 

Teacher : If there were four flies 
on the table and I killed one, 
how many would be left ? 

John Willie : One dead one, sir. 

Vantage Cars 

0 L o Gentleman : Hasn’t the 
pedestrian the Tight of way 
over motors at crossings ? 

Policeman : Yes," sir. The 
pedestrian has the right of way, 
but the motor has the momentum. 

A Bargain 

T»e two young conspirators 
made a vow of secrecy but, 
sad to say, one of them broke his 
vow. 

“ Why did you give away our 
secret ? ” demanded the other. 

“ I didn’t give it away; I 
swapped it for another.” 

At the Milliner’s 



There once was a grub who was 
plain. 

She tried on six hats, all in vain. 
Then she said with a sigh 
“ Pm no butterfly; 

A dowdy .old, grub Fll remain I” 

Ho Lark 

The prisoner was accused of 
stealing a chicken. 

“ Have you anything to say ? ” 
demanded the magistrate 
“ Yes, your worship,” was the 
reply ; “ I only took it for a lark.” 

“ A lark ? ” repeated thQ magis¬ 
trate. “ No resemblance what¬ 
ever—pay a fine of two guineas 
and costs.” 

Out of Reach 

The would-be'dramatist had se¬ 
cured an interview with a 
theatrical manager. 

“ You will notice that the first 
act of my play is laid in the middle 
of the Sahara,” said the writer. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the mana¬ 
ger, who had * been skimming 
through the pages of the manu¬ 
script • while the other talked. 
“ Why not lay the whole thing 
there?,” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

A x Portlirosc Bay there 
was always plenty to 
do—bathing and boating, 
beach cricket and races on 
the firm white sands; and 
shrimping'in the pools among 
the rocks. In the cliffs, too, 
xvcrc mysterious caves where 
the children had great ad¬ 
ventures playing smugglers 
and. pirates. - . 

Andrew did not care very 
much for the exciting games 
of his cousins/ who were 
several years older than he, 
and they teased him because 
he preferred to sit on the 
clifiX searching for ships on 
tho horizon through a tele¬ 
scope which had belonged 
to his father. His father was 
in. the Navy. Andrew’s great 
ambition was to be a sailor 
too, and perhaps 011c day to 


©• 

look out through his teles¬ 
cope from, the deck of a big 
battleship. 



What could it be? 


One. day the boys and girls 
planned to 1 explore a cave 
which could be reached only 
at low tide. 

" Leave your old telescope,” 
they laughed, " and help to. 


$ . & . 
carry tho provisions. That 
will bo much more useful 1 ” 

■ But, tease as they might, 
Andrew would go nowhere 
without his treasure. 

After picnic lunch on the 
beach the children set off to 
explore. 

Andrew was not very clever 
at climbing over the slippery 
rocks and soon found himself 
left behind. 

" IPs no. good trying to 
follow them,” lie thought; 
and he made his way up a 
path to the top of . the cliff, 
where he stretched himself on 
the grass in the warm sun 
and went fast asleep. 

When lie woke there was 
no sign of the others. He 
must have been sleeping some 
time, for the tide had come 
in and great ‘waves were 


The Telescope 

breaking over the rocks where 
the children had clambered. 
Suddenly Andrew started in 
surprise ; on a rock far below, 
separated from the mainland 
by several feet of swirling 
water, something was moving. 
What could it be ? Too large 
for gulls, and yet—- Snatch¬ 
ing up his telescope, he fo¬ 
cused it on the rock, then, 
jumping up in horror, ran as 
fast as lie could to the coast¬ 
guard station. 

Not very much later a 
burly fisherman pulled into 
his boat two frightened child¬ 
ren. The other explorers 
had. found an underground 
passage leading from the cave 
back to the beach and had 
not,missed them. 

As.for Andrew, he was the 
hero of the day. • 




“ WHO ever thought cleaning teeth 
could be so nice” is what all 
hoys and girls say when they try 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder. ** Now 
perhaps you won’t need telling so 
much to brush them night and 
morning,” says Mother. But 
Calvert’s is much more than nice, 
would say thousands who have been 
keeping their teeth sound and white 
for 20, 30, and even 40 years with 
this old and tried dentifrice. 



Sold everywhere in tins 6 cl., 1 /- & 1 / 6 . 


Three 

Samples 

FREE 


Dainty Samples of Calvert's Tooth 
Powder, Toilet Soap and Shampoo 
Soap free in return for 3d, in 
stamps (to cover post and pocking). 
F. C . Calvert & Co., Lid . 
(Dept. C.N.), Manchester. 


Really wholesome 
Conjecfionery 


LANCET 



packets, id., 
Od. //-, 
d in sealed airtight 
round tins . //• 





Celebrated 


THISTLE 


S 


Rutter^ Scotch 


OUard & Bowser I.td., Duke's lid.. W.C.l. 
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HELP! HELP! 


M 


Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to kelp the “poor" 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. MJRTT, Secretary, Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, lloxton Market, London, N.l. 

ESSgfl President — Walter Scoles, Esq. Egjgggg 


15,000 East End Children 

w : U have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/■* each. Will you help to give 
12 hours* happinoss at 2d, an hour 
to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London's Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to—The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIQH, 

EAST END MISSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1, 


Advertisement Offices : The Fleetway House. 
Hates everywhere; 11s a year ; f>s Oil for six 
“’a Agency, Ltd, “ S.S, 


















































































































































